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THE CONTRIBUTION OF VENERABLE DUNS SCOTUS 
TO CATHOLIC EDUCATION* 


The Church of Christ is a living church; vital with the ener- 
gies of everyday life, plastic in its organization and activities as 
every living object must be if it is to survive and carry on its 
functions. The plasticity and adaptability of this organism we 
call the Church (it is the Body of Christ) are in nothing more 
evident than in its work of education. The Church is essentially 
an educator. “Going teach all nations.” As educator, it is called 
upon to adapt its methods to the ever-changing conditions of the 
ambient in which it finds itself. As educator, it must meet the 
diverse needs of each succeeding age, of every advance in thought 
and practice which the human mind attains. That the Church 
survives and flourishes today is ample proof of this vitality, 
of its power to change, when necessary, and to stand firm, when 
necessary. This is especially true in our own country where 
the Church’s history has been one of unqualified successes be- 
cause, under the leadership of our Bishops, the Church has met 
and is meeting, in a constructive way, the educational problems 
which the American milieu has imposed on us. 

In this work of education there is also variety as there is 
variety among human beings—variety of methods, of curriculum, 
of teachers. This is particularly true of the teaching staffs, made 
up largely of men and women, belonging to different orders and 
communities, each with its own traditions of sanctity, culture, 


* Address of the Right Rev. James H. Ryan, Rector of the Catholic 
University of America, at dedication of Duns Scotus College, Detroit, 
October 15, 1930. 
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and science, each thereby imparting to the whole an element of 
strength which the other lacks. This very note of variety is so 
closely connected with the notes of plasticity and adaptability 
that any system which fails to possess it can scarcely hope to 
endure. 

Today we assemble to dedicate another element in the com- 
plex life of the Church, the College of Venerable Duns Scotus, and 
our minds naturally turn to the contribution which this new 
unit can make to the vigorous educational system of the Church 
in the United States. In order to evaluate that contribution or 
to prophesy what it may be, it is necessary not only to consider 
what are the traditions which brought it into existence, but also 
who are the living embodiment of these traditions. This Col- 
lege is a college of Franciscans and for Franciscans; that simple 
fact gives us the key to an understanding of the deep significance 
of this event. 

It is only in recent years, due to the development of historical 
research, that we have come to appreciate adequately the tre- 
mendous réle which Scholasticism played in the Middle Ages, 
and the more than honorable part which the Franciscans had in 
its development. Direct heirs of the Augustinian tradition, the 
Friars Minor defended, explored, and investigated philosophical 
and theological problems in a spirit and with an energy which 
has excited the admiration of the learned world. At Oxford and 
Paris they were early the leaders of the most important existing 
schools of thought. True to the spirit of St. Francis, which was 
as our Holy Father has said the very spirit of Christ Himself, 
they did not study, write, and teach simply to be doing so; 
their instruction and their thought were always suffused with the 
mystical spirit. They taught not merely that men might know, 
but rather that they might love. We need but mention Alexan- 
der of Hales, John de la Rochelle, and William of Melito to ap- 
preciate what Scholasticism owed to the Minorites. At Oxford, 
Robert Grosseteste, Roger Bacon, Thomas of York, and Adam 
Marsh were the leaders in the renaissance of theology then tak- 
ing place. We come to St. Bonaventure, who stands almost on 
a level with St. Thomas, as one of the greatest thinkers the 
Church has produced. Any one who has studied his Itinerarium 
Mentis in Deum cannot fail to appreciate what the Franciscan 
spirit applied to the pursuit of science means. For St. Bona- 
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venture, lectio sine unctione, speculatio sine devotione, industria 
sine pietate do not suffice. As a matter of fact, such modes of ap- 
proach may be harmful; the mind can only attain the full truth 
when the mirror of the soul is made clear of all vice and sin. 

Franciscan speculative thought reached its culmination in 
Venerable Duns Scotus. He has always been recognized by the 
Order as its Doctor, just as St. Thomas is the Doctor of the Do- 
minicans. It is unnecessary for me to trace his history, one 
with which you are all acquainted. He was a typical product 
of the great mediaeval universities of Oxford and Paris; he com- 
bined in himself in an eminent degree those qualities, which we 
have come to associate with the great Franciscan doctors of the 
Middle Ages. 

Prejudicial history has not dealt kindly with Scotus; modern 
research has given him the position which he richly deserves, 
and it is a position of exalted honor; he is recognized as one of 
the greatest doctors of the whole Middle Age period. As a thinker, 
he was alert, independent, fearless; he was a devoted searcher 
after truth, a real philosopher or lover of the truth. His inde- 
pendence is clearly evidenced by the system which he con- 
structed, a system which for profundity of thought and ingenuity 
of dialectics stands as one of the most original and vigorous 
forms of the Scholastic synthesis. Scotism is not a hodge-podge 
of unrelated elements, a mosaic of doctrines culled from a thou- 
sand sources, or, as some believe, a mere foil to the glorious 
Thomistic construct. Today every one recognizes that it is a 
homogeneous whole whose thought foundations have been deeply 
laid, the elements of which have been fashioned upon these foun- 
dations in a way that only a strikingly original and profound 
mind could accomplish. 

The Franciscan tradition of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies was a noble one; it has not died with the first disciples of 
the Poor Man of Assisi. These traditions have been deepened, 
strengthened, and carried on up to the present day. For seven 
hundred years the followers of St. Francis have been contributing 
their share to the life of the Church. Today they are prepared 
and are preparing to meet in the spirit of these traditions the 
problems of an age which for sheer complexity must make us 
regard the problems of the thirteenth century as simple. They 
are bringing especially to our American life that spirit of pov- 
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place the love of God must hold in the individual life, which are 
so sorely needed among us. Convinced of the intellectual and 
spiritual soundness of what they have to offer, animated anew 
with the burning zeal of their holy Founder, conscious of the 
need of preparing themselves thoroughly for the battles of this 
modern age, is it any wonder that we look upon this new Fran- 
ciscan advance, knowing what we do of their glorious history 
of the Middle Ages, as one of the most hopeful signs for the 
future not only of our Church but of our beloved country as 
well. 

And this College dedicated to Duns Scotus shall reconstruct 
in the living minds and hearts, which it sends out into 
the world, the depth of thought, the passion for truth, and the 
saving love which filled the soul of the great mediaeval Francis- 
can. One of the most difficult things an educational institution 
has to do is to build the right kind of traditions. This College 
has at hand, in the life and work of Duns Scotus and of the _ 
Order to which he belonged, a set of traditions which it can adopt 
without fear and can put into practice with the assurance that 
they will bring forth fruit a hundredfold. 

In conclusion, may I offer, in the name of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, to His Lordship the Bishop, to Father Pro- 
vincial, and to all the Friars our most hearty congratulations on 
this occasion. I think that we of the Catholic University know 
and appreciate the place of the Franciscan in the life of the 
Church. If what he has done in the past is an augury of the 
future, and who can doubt that it is, this dedication of a college 
today to the memory of Venerable Duns Scotus should portend 
well for the cause of Christ in the United States. 

We extend to this new College the hand of fellowship, we wel- 
come you into the circle of those who labor intellectually for 
the triumph of Catholic truth, and we wish for you the blessing 
of your Sainted Founder, and of Christ the Head of the Church 
upon this glorious beginning undertaken to the honor and glory 
of His Holy Name. 
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THE TEACHING OF RELIGION IN OUR SCHOOLS 


III "TIS METHOD THAT MATTERS 


To draw up a syllabus, and not to indicate methods, is a fal- 
lacy. Syllabus and method are correlative processes. The con- 
nection between them is like that between diet and cooking. 
A doctor prescribes the kind and amount of food, but must neces- 
sarily rely on good cooking to get the results he hopes for. Which 
matters most—is it the cooking or the diet? We have all exper- 
ienced the tragedy of good food being spoiled in the cooking. 
The emphasis on the syllabus attitude, which says to the teacher: 
“Here’s your work; go at it and let us see how much they know 
about it at examination time,” has made the solid wholesome food 
of Christian Doctrine nauseating to many generations of boys 
and girls. The diet has been spoiled in the cooking; the method 
failed. The method by which pupils learn is the really import- 
ant thing in the school. Program or syllabus must take a minor 
place. Father Drinkwater, the founder of the “Sower,” points 
out that the reasonable procedure is first to make up one’s mind 
which methods are best, and then compose a syllabus to fit in 
with them. The syllabus will then be the expression of your be- 
lief in: How should children learn religion? and, What in reli- 
gion should they learn? Believers in memorizing the Catechism 
in parrot fashion will draw up one kind of syllabus, and quite a 
different syllabus would be made by those who see the human 
mind as something growing and needing the right kind of nour- 
ishing food. Consequently it is method that matters. If method 
is to be truly instructional, it must begin at the learner’s end, and 
not at ourend. There is no true teaching unless it brings about 
learning. Teaching and learning are correlative processes. 
Adams writes: “Unless the pupil learns because of what the 
teacher does there can be no real teaching,” and he quotes David 
Stowe, the old Scottish dominie: “A thing is not given until 
it is taken; a lesson is not taught until it is learnt.” There must 
be a causal relation between the work of the teacher and the 
learning of the pupil. “The business of the classroom must be 
carried on as a partnership in which the teacher is the directing 
spirit, and the pupil does most of the work” is the summarizing of 
Adams. 
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Any and every scheme of teaching must rest on some kind of 
psychology, because we are trying to help another mind, and for 
us an immature mind, to lay hold on knowledge. From that 
psychology will flow our method, and consequently it is import- 
ant that our psychology is genuine. Psychology will guide by 
showing us the child at the different stages of school life, and, 
knowing the child, we can be sure of our approach to him. Mak- 
ing the child the center, the emphasis will fall more on method 
than on matter, and we shall be watchful lest we present ideas 
to a mind that is not prepared to receive them. 


A METHOD PLAN 


From the viewpoint of method in teaching religion, I offer 
the suggestion that we divide the school years into the follow- 
ing periods: 

I. Five to eight years—I recommend the application of the 
project principle to the teaching of religion. Part II in “Some 
Methods of Teaching Religion” gives in detail some applications 
of that principle. 

The Catechism will not be used at all, but there is no reason 
whatever why the children of this age should not cover most of 
its contents through story and picture, dramatization and hymns, 
sand-tray and paper work, object lessons in Church, ete. All 
such ways are encouraged and systematized under the project 
principle. The chief obstacle to the carrying out of a project 
principle in this stage is the lack of trained teachers. Kinder- 
garten training is necessary for the fruitful application of the 
project principle to the teaching of religion. The fear of irrever- 
ence is mainly illusionary and does not merit much consideration. 
That fear has prevented some teachers, to my knowledge, from 
carrying over the kindergarten ways into the teaching of religion. 
Why limit the play-way methods to secular subjects? Why must 
that natural approach to the child, which the kindergarten idea 
yields, stop dead when the teaching of religion begins? It is the 
same child that we teach Arithmetic by building blocks, and 
that we should teach religion to by sand-tray projects. 

Pictures are very essential in this stage, as in every stage of 
childhood. The quickest and surest way to reach the child’s 
soul is through the child’s eye. Pictures make plain what words 
fail to explain. The use of pictures is eminently Catholic; it 
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is the Church’s own way of teaching. In olden times, when books 
were not so much read and when faith seemed stronger than now, 
pictures were used to teach the truths of the Gospel. The 
liturgy of the Church is a pictorial lesson. Our statues, the Sta- 
tions of the Cross, the pageant of ceremonial, the Christmas Crib 
—all appeal to the soul through the eyes. Pictures open the door 
of the imagination, giving the child something to build upon. “It 
is not so much the individual pictures conveyed by the teacher 
to the children that matter, as the endless series of mental pictures 
which they give a lead. ... Let us remember that spiritual 
visualisation is a very real part of religion. Let our religious 
instruction make use of it and develop it... . Let us re- 
member that a beautiful and ever-present vision is better than 
a word-perfect knowledge of the Catechism.” * 

The first qualification of a teacher in this stage is the art of 
telling stories. The Great Teacher was an artist in words, He 
painted pictures that remain. He made His stories live by in- 
troducing form and life, splash and color.. The catechist must 
study that model and strive to acquire the art of story-telling. 
In “Some Methods of Teaching Religion” (pp. 221-226) I out- 
line how this art may be practiced, and I refer you to those pages. 

II. Eight to twelve years.—I suggest an activity program in 
this stage. The project principle may be used throughout these 
years. At this stage children like to unite for games and form 
“gangs.” In school they display this instinct by their keenness 
for cooperative work, looking up things and, in general, hunting 
in packs. The Mass offers much scope for class projects and co- 
operative work; e. g., a class calendar of the week, a class scrap- 
book on the Mass, a project of a model altar for the boys, and 
for the girls a project in making miniature vestments and altar 
linen, ete. 

This is also the stage when memorizing comes easy to the 
child. It is the stage of habituation; it is the period of drill work; 
it is the “pedagogic moment” for habit formation; it is the form- 
ative period. 

Children of this stage, and indeed of every stage in the elemen- 
tary school, should be brought closer to the Parish Church. “Our 
elementary schools,” writes Father Drinkwater in The Givers, 


*The Way Into the Kingdom. B. O. & W., London, pp. 47-55. 
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“have one great advantage over other kinds of Catholic schools, 
in their closer association with the Parish Church and the Parish 
Priest. Where both parties—priest and school—take full ad- 
vantage of this association, the religious results are very striking. 
When the school is allowed and encouraged to do things in the 
Church, to be responsible on occasions for the singing of Mass 
or Benediction, to answer the priest corporately at Mass, to under- 
take the ordinary service of the altar, to perform a Christmas 
mystery play, and so on; then the religious instruction gets the 
stimulus and reality which comes to any instruction through con- 
stantly having real purposes and real projects to work for. In- 
struction for the Sacraments is generally done well precisely 
because of its very nature it is to end in real action; and the 
same stimulus can fruitfully be used much more extensively.” 


TEACHING THE CATECHISM? 


What shall we teach during this stage? Catechism? If so, 
then our method must be one of activity, giving much scope for 
the doing—hand and expression work. I have set the task of 
making their own Catechisms to the children of this stage, and 
the results have been very satisfactory. (“Some Methods of 
Teaching Religion,” pp. 203-209.) The chief obstacle to the 
general acceptance of the idea is the fear that the class is wast- 
ing time. Unfortunately, there are teachers still living who con- 
sider all a waste of time unless they are talking and the class 
hanging on their words in “the mental state of pure receptivity 
in which one sits before a cinema.” If this home-made Catechism 
project gets a fair trial, the teacher will discover that the children 
have learned the Catechism better in this interesting play-way 
than in the old way. 

Shall there be memorizing? Yes, plenty of it, much more than 
we are doing now. Prayers and hymns and rhymes are waiting 
to be memorized. The stock of prayers is at present very limited. 
Why not include Psalms, the Ordinary of the Mass, Serving at 
Mass, etc.? I would not consider it too great a burden for the 
children of those years to memorize most of the Ordinary of 
the Mass, e. g., the three prayers which form the Priest’s prepara- 
tion for Communion; the Offertory prayers, the “Libera Nos,” the 
Gloria and Credo, the prayers after Communion. Seasonal 
hymns might be memorized as prayers e. g., Veni Sancte Spiritus, 
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Lauda Sion, etc.; Appropriate Psalms, e. g., “Miserere” to be 
used after Confession; “de profundis” as an intercession for the 
Holy Souls. Rhymes are also worth memorizing, e. g., the useful 
one on the parts of the Mass helps many to hear Mass better. 


“Adore, till the Gospel, 
Give thanks till the bell, 
Till Communion ask pardon, 
Then all your wants tell.” 


The Catechism, if used, should be memorized, for that is what 
the Catechism is meant for. There is no virtue, however, in 
accepting the Catechism as it is now written and memorizing 
it chapter by chapter in its present order. It were better to make 
a division in our method here. All the Catechism should be 
taught, but not all of it is to be memorized. A limited number 
of answers is to be memorized on account of the importance of 
their actual wording, and not because of the importance of the 
doctrine. Why? Because important doctrine can be taught more 
effectively otherwise. This division would reduce considerably 
the amount of Catechism to be memorized and would leave more 
time for memorizing prayers and psalms and hymns, that will 
-accompany the child become man when the Catechism has long 
been shed. 

The great advantage of the program of activity that I sug- 
gest for this stage is that it introduces the element of purpose 
into those parts of Christian Doctrine which are looked upon 
as drudgery, i.e., memorizing prayers and Catechisms. By in- 
troducing the element of purpose, you arouse interest in school 
work without disposing of the need of hard work. The project 
or activity idea gives the child a definite desire to carry out 
work, even though that work is considered drudgery. 


THE SOWER REFORM 


The recent reform of the Sower Scheme merits a mention. 
Father Drinkwater, in his 1928-1929 report, says: “If we are 
to generalize from the majority and the average, experience 
shows that the children under twelve are not really ripe to con- 
cern themselves with the meaning of the Catechism words and 
phrases; they can generally be got to understand them more or 
less, but it is rather an unnatural tour de force, and unsuitable 
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nourishment for the mind in its actual stage of growth (not the 
truths themselves, of course; there is no difficulty about teaching 
these.)” He advocates delaying the Catechism “until the third 
period of elementary school life, when it can make its appear- 
ance with full freshness and authority as the textbook of religi- 
ous instruction for every Catholic. So regarded, the Catechism 
could be studied in a regular course during the last three years 
or so of school life, and would thus have found its true and 
useful place in the school life of the child.” The Archbishop of 
Birmingham accepts this reform and prescribes its use in the 
schools of his archdiocese. He writes as follows: “Especially 
I am in cordial agreement with the plan of not beginning the 
printed Catechism at too young an age. Your revised scheme 
is accordingly sanctioned for use in the schools at once, and as 
it seems elastic enough for all circumstances, there will be no 
need for any alternative scheme. I feel sure that teachers will 
have no difficulty in finding plenty for the younger children to 
learn in place of the printed Catechism, especially where the 
clergy encourage the schools to undertake frequent activities in 
Church, in the way of singing and so on. It is the parish priest 
who normally and naturally feels responsible for maintaining 
the religious teaching in his school at an ordinary level of ef- 
ficiency. What I ask of the diocesan inspectors is to inspect; 
and therefore I fully approve of your desire to substitute ordi- 
nary methods of inspection for the systematic examination of 
all the children.” (Archbishop’s letter introducing the Report.) 

The Catholic Teachers’ Federation of England, at their an- 
nual conference at Middlesborough, held on January 2, 1930, ap- 
proved of the reform by placing the following resolution on the 
agenda: “This Conference warmly welcomes the new religious 
syllabus of the Archdiocese of Birmingham, accompanied by the 
substitution of inspection for examination, and expresses its con- 
fident belief that such changes must inevitably result in making 
the religious instruction more intelligent, more practical, and 
more permanent in character.” 

Canon Thomas Wright comments on that resolution in the 
English Catholic Times: 

Reading into the innocent words of the resolution, we are 


made to perceive that the men and women who are responsible 
for the religious training of our Catholic children, and who have 
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done their conscientious best for them with a zeal worthy of the 
highest acknowledgment, are utterly dissatisfied with the present 
system of religious education, not from the trumpery desire for 
change but for the considered reason that the existing syllabus 
and method of teaching are futile. The teachers spend their 
days with the children; they watch their religious growth as their 
scholastic. They work to a program, but there are many 
changes imposed on them by duty, which they, as practical edu- 
cators, condemn. Months before the resolution of the Confer- 
ence was discussed, the head of a large school informed me that 
he had received the highest credit from the religious examiner 
for the past year’s work, but added, “Of what earthly good is it 
to the Mass-missers?” 

What the Catholic Teachers’ Federation propose is that our 
schools shall impart a living Faith, a personal religion, actuated 
by a personal motive of love to serve God. They wish to be rid 
of the dread bogey of examiner, and of a syllabus, bloated with 
=" subjects, which strain a memory but leave hearts un- 
moved. 

In one word, they aim at teaching religion as distinct from 
merely memorized knowledge about religion, and seek to rear 
Catholics instead of superficial Catholic scholars. Who can ques- 
tion their confident belief that such changes must inevitably re- 


sult in making religious instruction more intelligent, more prac- 
tical and more permanent in character? 


Are our teachers of religion ready for that step? The teachers 
in the Catholic Schools of Birmingham have been working the 
Sower Scheme (Some Methods of Teaching Religion, pp. 52-83), 
since 1922, as an optional scheme. They have been gradually led 
to use the Catechism in such a manner as to leave more room 
to other things. A series of Sower Handbooks supply matter and 
indicate method in each of the three cycles which the scheme 
eaters for. This reform of dropping the Catechism as a text- 
book until the child passes its eleventh year does not mean that 
there will be less doctrine taught during these years. In fact, 
the appeal is to teach more doctrine during this stage and to 
branch out into greater activities in the Parish Church and the 
life of the parish. The reform consists in changing the manner 
of presentation during this stage. It is held by its sponsors that, 
if you discard the Catechism as a textbook during those years, 
you must necessarily discard that way of teaching religion which 
we know as the catechetical method. The Archbishop of Bir- 
mingham has no misgivings over this revision, and feels quite 
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confident that the increased activities in the Parish Church will 
provide plenty for the children to learn in place of the printed 
Catechism. 

The Catechism might be looked upon as a crutch, which teach- 
ers may lean upon in teaching religion. Can all teachers dis- 
pense with that crutch? I believe we are not ready for that 
step yet. Discard the Catechism as a textbook during those 
years and you supply much more elbow room to the teacher of 
religion. How many of them will use that room profitably? In 
that reform there is a wide freedom, and let the teacher who can 
use it, do so. I believe that we shall have better teaching with- 
out the Catechism as a textbook, because the teacher must pre- 
pare more. There is not the same incentive to prepare when a 
Catechism awaits us from which we can set lessons and hear 
them the next day. This reform will improve the teaching of 
religion, but it will also impose a greater burden on the teacher 
of religion. What will take the place of the ejected Catechism 
text? I presume the vacancy will be filled with religious readers, 
something like those of Dr. Shields. (Some Methods of Teach- 
ing Religion—pp. 149-180.) 


BIBLE HISTORY 


During these years (8 to 12), Bible Stories may be looked 
upon as an illustration, explanation, and verification of the doc- 
trine learned. There is not much advantage in following a strict 
chronological order in Bible History during this stage. If the 
Catechism remains as a textbook, then every effort should be 
made by story, picture, and teaching aid to put flesh on the stiff 
bones and life in the stark members of the Catechism skeleton. 


Bible History serves to complete the Catechism. It surrounds 
the doctrine with a halo of interpreting light. Its chief purpose 
is to impart life and vigour, picturesquesness and comprehensive- 
ness to religious instruction; it elucidates, proves, enforces, and 
illustrates the truths that go to make up religious instruction.? 


II. Twelve to Fourteen or Fifteen Years—For many of our 
children, schooling will end here. Consequently, we must aim at 
giving a rounded off course in Christian Doctrine. I recommend 
a notable increase in written work; e.g., pupils’ notebooks, lec- 


*A Practical Commentary on Holy Scripture. Knecht, p. XIV. 
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turettes, short essays, etc. The why and wherefore of what is 
done and seen done in church will be stressed, so that the chil- 
dren leaving us may have an intelligent appreciation, and thus an 
active participation in what goes on in church. Preparation 
for the Sacraments will be done more thoroughly. The Cate- 
’ chism will be the textbook, and, accompanying its use, will go 
the pupils’ note-taking of explanation and implication. Use of 
references should be encouraged, so that our children may be 
initiated into the way of seeking information on religious topics. 
Use of the Missal, reading a chapter of the New Testament 
daily, an introduction to the saints, a short course in Church 
History—all these must find a place because for many these will 
be the last systematic instructions they will receive in religion. 
It is too uncertain to leave these things to possible elucidation 
in sermons. 

IV. Fifteen to Eighteen Years——For pupils in Senior High 
School, I recommend a course in apologetics. The chief difficulty 
with apologetics is that the knowledge acquired does not func- 
tion hic et nunc for the pupils. The teacher must keep his eyes 
open for current comment that will make it function. The cables 
provide controversial matter that may stimulate activity in the 
class and arouse interest in apologetics by seeing in it live, every- 
day issues. That demands from the teacher an observing and 
collecting “complex.” For this I recommend the index system 
of collecting and storing material. During these final years, our 
appeal must be Catholic and broad, so that every pupil may get 
an opportunity to pick, from the lore of God’s treasure, some 
gem that may prove a talisman for life. 

The teaching during this stage will be mainly the lecture 
method, discussion, and debate. Many of the pupils will be 
entering the university, and it is necessary that our teaching 
of religion at this stage should prepare them for what they 
might hear there. This is the last opportunity for enabling our 
boys and girls to face the intellectual difficulties that must 
necessarily confront them at the university, and, indeed, in al- 
most any walk of life. What we give them during this stage 
in apologetics, Church history, social science, etc., will not equip 
them to defend the faith against any and every attack that 
may come directly, or as usually happens, indirectly, from the 
university rostrum. That idea would be impossible with imma- 
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ture minds, and we waste our energies in attempting to achieve 
it. What we seek in this advanced stage is to prepare the pupil 
for what is coming, and thus lessen the shock of the attack when 
it does come. Our teaching now will be broad and general, an- 
ticipating these intellectual difficulties, so that we at least detract 
from their novelty and thus blunt their edge. 


A LITURGICAL DAY 


Throughout these four stages—i.e., 5 to 8, 8 to 12, 12 to 15, 
15 to 18—I suggest that Friday in each week be looked upon as 
a liturgical day. Graded matter for each stage can easily be 
had from the liturgy. On Fridays, the Mass of the Sunday should 
receive due preparation, and that preparation can accommodate 
itself to the child of six as well as to the pupil of eighteen years. 
The coming week’s calendar might be outlined; the various feasts 
of the week will open up opportunities for instruction on the 
lives of the Saints. Attention should be drawn to the liturgical 
season that is passing, which is symbolized in Church in the 
vestments and Masses. Friday’s lesson on liturgy will demand 
preparation from all teachers, but, once done, the material col- 
lected will do for all time with some seasonal adjustments. An 
effort should be made to give the pupils, on Fridays, inspiration 
as well as instruction. Now I do not ask for a homily, because 
that may not be instructional—a defect in most of our sermons. 
The better the instruction, the more the inspiration. Liturgical 
reviews might be used with advantage in the advanced classes, 
where suitable extracts might be read to the pupils. I recom- 
mend “Oratre Fratres,” an excellent review on the liturgy which 
the Benedictine monks of Collegeville, U. S. A., produce each 
month. 

Joun T. McManon. 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Perth, West Australia. 


THE REVISED SOWER SCHEME * 


The Scheme which follows is the Scheme approved for use in 
the elementary schools in the Birmingham Diocese in England. 
It ts a further development of the former “Sower Scheme” which 
was used experimentally (under the name of the “Optional 
Scheme”) by a number of schools for a period of 5 or 6 years. 
The present scheme differs from the “Optional Scheme” only in 
this, that it assigns to a different period of school life the system- 
atic study of the Catechism as a whole. In the “Optional 
Scheme” this was done in the Middle or Junior School, say from 
8 to 12; the arrangement worked well as a piece of school organ- 
ization, but experience seemed to show that it was still too early 
for most children to take an understanding interest in the Cate- 
chism. Soin the new Scheme the Catechism as a whole is reserved 
for the Senior School, and the Junior classes, like the Infants and 
First Communicants, are left to make their own more childlike 
approach to the Very Truth. 


INFANT SCHOOL 
(Age 5 to 8, including First Communion) 


The following is what should have been done by the end of the 
course: it should normally be divided into three years. 

To be known by heart: Sign of the Cross, Our Father, Hail 
Mary, Glory be to the Father, Grace before and after meals, 
and (in final year) Creed, I confess, short acts of faith, hope, 
charity and contrition. Also some of the short prayers before and 
after Communion in Simple Prayer Book and one or two of 
Father Roche’s A Child’s Prayers to Jesus. Also some hymns. 

Stories: Creation, Adam and Eve, Our Lady, Sacred Infancy, 
life at Nazareth, Our Lord’s friends (“Suffer little children,” the 
Apostles, Baptist, Martha, and Mary, etc.), some miracles of 
healing; Death, Resurrection, Ascension, Pentecost. Some name- 
saints of the children. 

From Old Testament: Cain and Abel, Joseph, finding of Moses, 
the boy Samuel, the boy David, Daniel, Tobias. 

Also First Communion Stories: Magdalen, the good thief, the 
Manna, feeding of 5,000, Last Supper, St. Imelda, St. Tarcisius, 
etc. 


* Reprinted from pamphlet: Scheme of Religious Instruction. London: 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. 
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Information to go with stories and prayers: God, Maker of all 
things: can do all things, knows all, sees all, lives in heaven, where 
we are to live with Him if we are good. Trinity. Real Presence 
in Tabernacle. Genuflexion, and how to behave in church. Sin 
and sorrow for sin (without using the term “mortal sin” yet), 
kindness to companions, self-denial. First Confession and Com- 
munion, all simple. 

Some help for the teacher of Infants will be found in The Little 
Ones (Mary Eaton: Sands & Co.), and in Preparation for First 
Confession and First Communion (Rev. J. I. Lane: C.T:S.). 


JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(Age 8 to 11) 


The following should be arranged into a three years’ course. 

To be known by heart: Angelus; O Queen of heaven rejoice; 
Divine praises ; Morning offering; Out of the Depths, with prayer ; 
Memorare in English; En ego, in English; Come Holy Spirit, with 
prayer; Anima Christi, in English; Magnificat, in English; Ros- 
ary mysteries, with Hail Holy Queen and prayer. 

Also any other suitable prayers, for Visits or thanksgiving 
after Communion, ete. (e. g., from Prayers Worth Learning by 
Heart—Sheed & Ward). 

Also some hymns: and the Latin words of Benediction hymns, 
and sung responses at Mass, and easier parts of the Common. 

Stories: On the lines of Stories in School (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne). 

That is to say: 

New Testament: any and every story from the Gospels. 

Old Testament: suitable stories of Patriarchs, Job, Moses, 
Josue, the Judges, Ruth, Saul, David, Solomon, Elias, the 
prophets. 

The Saints: stories from all periods, partly with a view to lay- 
ing a foundation for the Church-history teacher to build on later. 

Information to be given not only in set lessons but often as oc- 
casions arise, explaining: — 

The words of prayers and hymns in common use. 

Especially of the Our Father and the Creed, carefully and in 
some detail. 

The feasts and seasons of the Church. 

The common Sacramentals. 
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The actions of the Mass (on the lines of Short Instructions on 
the Mass: B. O. & W.). 

The Seven Sacraments. 

Hints on how to go to Confession and Communion: frequent 
brief instruction on this, say on Friday mornings, or when the 
regular Communion day comes near. 

The instruction-material in Teaching the Catechism (B. O. & 
W.) will be found useful. 


SENIOR SCHOOL 


(Age eleven-plus to 14 or 15). 


The following to be arranged in a three or four years’ course. 

Prayers and Chant.—Keep up the usual prayers learned pre- 
viously. In addition learn a formula for making confession. 
Some fresh prayers for Visits, etc. Acquaintance with use of 
Missal if practicable. Continued explanation of feasts and sea- 
sons as they occur (not forgetting feasts during approaching holi- 
days). How to answer priest at Mass (with a book). English 
hymns. 

How to pronounce the Latin (with a book) of Common of 
Mass, Asperges, seasonal antiphons of Our Lady, Pange Lingua, 
Veni Creator, Te Deum, Adeste Fideles, Ave Verum, etc., in so far 
as these are sung. See Catholic Schools’ Hymn Book (C.TS.). 

Doctrine—All the Catechism. It can be arranged in a three 
year’s course as follows: 

First Year: Qq. 1-134 (to end of Creed). 

Second Year: Qq. 135-248 (to end of Commandments of 
Church). 

Third Year: Qq. 249-370 (Sacraments, etc.). 

The following answers to be learned by heart: 

2, 9, 17, 25-28, 34, 38, 40-42, 46, 49, 55, 66, 72, 84-87, 93-102, 
106, 113-115, 123, 126, 132. 

136, 139, 141, 169, 173, 176, 189, 193, 194, 197, 198, 206, 211, 
215, 220, 224, 227, 229, 231, 238. 

249, 255, 256, 259, 262, 266, 271, 272, 275, 278, 279, 281, 285, 
287, 293, 294, 297, 300, 301, 303, 305, 307, 312, 318, 323, 332. 

Suitable commentary on the Catechism answers will be found 
in Teaching the Catechism (B. O. & W.); and more advanced 
instruction on Grace, Prayer, Mass, Confession and Communion 
in Twelve and After (B. O. & W.). 
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History—Some outline of the ages before Christ with special 
attention to Jews from Captivity onwards. 

Then one of the Gospels (not failing to note points connected 
with divinity of Our Lord and founding of the church, etc.). 

Then something about apostolic times and subsequent history 
of the Church, according to opportunity. 

Some material for this will be found in Twelve and After. For 
history after Constantine The Church in the World (Forbes: 
Longmans) is useful. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


The Time Table——The Catholic School usually assigns an hour 
a day for religious instruction and it is very desirable that such 
a full allowance of time should appear on the time table so that 
' it can always be available for use if wanted. For the Seniors 
it will always be wanted if the Scheme is followed properly. For 
the Juniors and Infants there will be many occasions when it 
is wanted, but teachers need not feel bound at all costs to “fill 
up the time.” Some teachers are good at inventing various kinds 
of activities by way of exercising or testing or deepening the chil- 
) dren’s religious training. It would of course be utterly unreason- 
able to expect any class teacher to be giving oral lessons in reli- 
gion for five hours a week. Some at first may hardly know what 
to do with all the time when there is no longer need to occupy the 
children with learning the printed Catechism. The businesslike 
teacher knows the advantage of having a regular routine for the 
different days of the week, as for instance: Mondays, revision 
of back work, by-heart drill, ete.; Tuesdays, new instruction; 
Wednesdays, singing; Thursdays, stories or history; Fridays, 
preparing for Sacraments, etc. 

The Catechism.—The Scheme provides for a three-year course 
in the Catechism at an age when children can really benefit by 
it. This is meant to be a serious study of the text, with memo- 
rizing of many answers where exactness of wording is of special 
importance. It is for the Head to see that no pupil in the 
school misses this Catechism course. In schools where some 
: senior children are held back in the junior classes on account 
of backwardness in arithmetic, etc., these should be promoted at 
any rate for the religious lesson. 

r For the junior classes no knowledge of Catechism-text as such 
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is prescribed by the Scheme and any systematic learning of the 
full Catechism at this stage is entirely against the spirit of the 
Scheme, though there is nothing else to hinder any school making 
such an addition if it wants to. 

On the other hand, of course, the teacher of Juniors will often 
find that some particular Catechism-answer provides the best 
possible words in which to clinch his lesson in the children’s 
minds; and he will naturally make use of such answers and often 
have them memorized. 

General principle: with the Juniors, use the Catechism words 
as far as they are really helpful and no further. 

A selection of such helpful answers, in plain and easy language, 
will be found in The Little Catechism published by Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne which can be recommended to teachers of Junior 
classes, especially where the children are likely to go to a Council 
School at eleven. Any schools which prefer to have some defi- 
nitely-assigned Catechism-answers in use for the Juniors are 
recommended to adopt this Little Catechism; it is the same as 
the old Catechism for Infants and Standard I, and its sixty-five 
answers contain most of the essentials with a minimum of ab- 
stractions and technicalities. 

Methods.—Methods are not the main point. So long as you 
choose your methods to suit you, it does not matter which. For 
most teachers, the best methods are those which involve least dis- 
coursing. We must try to become effective tellers of stories; 
but otherwise our instructions to the class should be frequent 
enough but quite short, more especially for the infants and 
juniors. Pictures are indispensable for the younger children. 
There is no reason why children should not do some written 
work. The seniors should keep proper notebooks of their doc- 
trine and history lessons. The juniors can manufacture picture- 
prayer-books or picture-catechisms or a booklet of the Church’s 
year, illustrated in each case with small “holy pictures” pasted 
in; this takes time but it is time well-spent. 

Learning by Heart.—Learning suitable matter by heart is an 
educational necessity, especially for children under eleven, nor 
is it drudgery for them when the teacher approaches it in the 
right spirit. Prayers and hymns and so on and also the sort of 
Catechism answers that use simple and prayerlike language, such 
as the answer to “Why did God make me?”—these can usefully 
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be memorized by the juniors even if the words mean little to 
them. The “parrot system” in the bad sense begins when state- 
ments in the language of scientic definition and more or less 
technical terminology are learned by rote before the mind is 
ready for them. Taken as a whole, the Catechism answers, 
especially the more important ones, are of this kind (e.g., “What 
is Faith?”), and many of these on account of their importance 
should be memorized, but not until they can be properly explained 
and understood; that is not until the Senior School. The Scheme 
does not discourage learning by heart nor does it discourage the 
Catechism. On the contrary it sets out to make the best and 
fullest use of both; and this requires thought because the Cate- 
chism of course is not written specially for schools or for chil- 
dren. What the Scheme does discourage is the parrot system. 

Prayer Time.—It is worth while taking any amount of thought 
and trouble to make prayers in school a success: meaning here, 
not the learning or practising of prayers but the saying of 
prayers to God. Prayers should not be long, nor always the 
same; but prayer-time at the beginning and end of the school- 
day can be invested with some ceremony, especially when a hymn 
is sung. If you have an Altar-shrine, do not let it be neglected; 
it stands for religion in the children’s minds as far as your class- 
room is concerned; better no shrine at all than a neglected one. 
At the chief prayer-time, have candles lighted if any. Kneel 
and pray with the children instead of watching them. 

School is not the place for saying one’s morning and night 
prayers or one’s grace before going home to meals. Remind 
them about this kind of thing, but do not do it for them. 

The Scheme for the Infant School—The ideas enumerated in 
this part of the Scheme are by way of an absolute minimum. 
Of course all Catholic doctrine can and should be taught to the 
Infants (in which term we include Standard I) provided that it 
is really brought down to the level of their minds and imagina- 
tion; but in our efforts to do this we should not teach anything 
which must be unlearned afterwards (e.g., that God the Father 
is an old man with a long beard). 

Why does the Scheme discountenance the use of the term 
“mortal sin” in the Infant School? Because these children can 
hardly apply the notion of culpability which is essential in ex- 
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plaining “mortal sin.” Consequently many small children who 
because of their home circumstances cannot go to Mass, none 
the less think they have committed “mortal sins” and naturally 
get quite used to the idea; so later on they do not mind commit- 
ting “mortal sins” which they could avoid. The Infants’ School 
should talk about big sins and little sins; and even so, to tell any 
small child that he has committed a big sin is usually unsound 
training as well as being untrue. 

The most important thing in the Infants’ course is preparation 
for First Confession and Communion. Keep it simple. Take 
the children singly once or twice to make sure of absolute essen- 
tials. Drill them well in actions but not too extensively in 
words. For confession, no more formula than “Please, Father, 
give me your blessing for I have sinned. This is my first con- 
fession,” and short act of contrition during absolution. Fr. 
Lane’s little booklet is good but better not follow it in using the 
Ten Commandments as an examination of conscience for these 
small children. There are handier methods for them: e.g., Sins 
relating to Almighty God, our neighbour and ourself. Or to think 
of the different places they have been in home, church, street, 
school, playground, ete. Or forehead (for thoughts), eyes, ears, 
mouth (for talking and eating), hands and feet. 

The Scheme for the Juniors—For these children between eight 
and eleven, let the teacher’s motto be “Actions rather than mere 
words.” Our business is to show them, and keep on showing 
them, how to do things intelligently, including prayers, of course, 
which are, so to speak, word-actions. As for the stories, they 
should be told for enjoyment, and therefore told well, and it 
does not matter whether they are remembered; though they prob- 
ably will be remembered in so far as they were enjoyed. Many 
stories, especially from the Gospels, can be connected with points 
of doctrine. One teacher’s way with the Saints’ stories is to 
have each child learn a very short sketch of some saint to tell to 
the class, making a chain of saints from the Apostles to present 
day. 

A word as to each of the categories of doctrinal information 
mentioned in this part of the Scheme. 

The Word of Prayers and Hymns in Common Use. All prayers 
that the children are supposed to know should be explained 
from time to time; not only the hard words which occur but also 
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the general idea of the prayer and the doctrinal points implied 
in it. How much of the Church’s teaching for instance can be 
found in the “Divine Praises!” 

Especially of the Our Father and the Creed, carefully and in 
some detail. These will be regular little courses of lessons along 
the lines of the Catechism, but omitting all the too-difficult words 
and ideas in the Catechism. 

The Feasts and Seasons of the Church. These should be ex- 
plained in every class as they occur during the year. The litur- 
gical year is the Church’s own way of teaching and we cannot do 
better than use it. There is help in some sort of pictorial-chart 
arrangement that makes the Church’s year easily grasped by the 
eye; or the children might make themselves a booklet on the 
subject. 

The Common Sacramentals. Every opportunity should be 
taken (or made) to explain such things as holy water and its 
uses, incense. Mass vestments, chrism, wedding and funeral 
ceremonies, and the usual blessings of persons, places and things; 
indulgenced objects, relics, images, medals, etc. The blessing of 
an object means that the Church has prayed for whoever shall 
use it; the children should understand this. 

The Actions of the Mass. This will be a special little course 
at some time, but in every junior class the teacher should do 
something at it now and then. 

The Seven Sacraments. This again will be a special course, 
like that on the Creed. It can be preceded by an explanation of 
Grace (e. g., from Teaching the Catechism, p. 39). 

Hints on How to go to Confession and Communion. Not 
one stereotyped instruction of course, but one point one time and 
another at another: e.g., 

What to do before Confession. 

Ways of examining conscience. 

Distinction between mortal and venial sin. 

Motives of contrition. 

Perfect contrition. 

How to tell your sins. 

Asking questions of Confessor. 

Seal of Confession. 

Renewing Act of Contrition. 
Looking at Crucifix in confessional, if any. 
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Reverence for moment of absolution, when the Precious Blood 
falls on our soul and works such wonders. 

Saying one’s penance. 

Thanksgiving after Confession. 

Remote preparation for Communion. 

Fast from midnight. 

State of Grace. 

Recollection on the morning of Communion. 

Acts and prayers before Communion. 

Best way of doing everything at the rails. 

What to say in your heart at the moment of receiving. 

Thanksgiving afterwards. 

Frequency of Communion. 

All such practical points as these call for any amount of 
repetition and rubbing in, little and often. 

The Scheme for Seniors—The three-years’ Catechism course 
is straightforward. Teachers who use Teaching the Catechism 
will find many of the answers taken there out of their proper 
order (according to the former “Optional Scheme”), but they will 
easily discover what they want by referring to the index-list at 
the end of the book. 

The wise teacher will give a practical bent to all the Catechism 
explanation, linking it up always with prayers, liturgy and con- 
duct, making it a preparaton for life rather than mere accumula- 
tion of knowledge. The doctrinal explanations in Twelve and 
After are meant to help in this direction. 

The history also falls into a three-years’ course as follows: 

1st Year. Outline of the ages before Christ. Then start more 
in detail with Jeremias and the captivity—The Return, and re- 
building of Jerusalem—Zacharias and Malachias—Alexander the 
Great and his successors—The Maccabbees—The Romans—Mes- 
sianic expectations—The Temple and the sacrifices—The Scribes 
and the Law—The Jews of the Dispersion—Herod the Great. 

For all this, some help can be gathered from Twelve and After, 
pp. 13-20, from Ecker’s Catholic School Bible, pp. 154-180, and 
from Archbishop Goodier’s About the Old Testament, pp. 74-76, 
93-101, 176-178, 186-196. 

Second Year. One of the Gospels, for Our Lord’s life and the 
founding of the Church. If St. Matthew is taken, notes on it will 
be found in Twelve and After. 
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Third Year. Pentecost and first years in Jerusalem—St. 
Paul’s conversion and work—The Church’s struggle (against 
Judaizers) to be universal—Persecution under Nero—Fall of 
Jerusalem—Relations between Church and Empire up to Con- 
stantine—Internal development of Church, liturgy, penance, etc. 
For all this see the first eight chapters of Stebbing’s Story of the 
Catholic Church (Sands & Co.), as well as Acts of the Apostles. 
Little or no time will remain for Church history after Constan- 
tine, unless something can be done on the lines of Twelve and 
After, p. 52. 

Or another three-year arrangement could be made as follows: 

1st Year. One of the Gospels, preceded by brief sketch of the 
state of the world and of the Chosen People at the time of 
Christ’s coming. 

2nd Year. Pentecost to Constantine as above. 

3rd Year. Constantine to present day ; with the help of Mother 
Forbes’ The Church in the World (Longmans). 

Raising of the School Age—What is to be done with the 
Senior Scheme if and when the school age is raised and the 
children remain until fifteen? For one thing, the history course 
would naturally be lengthened to 4 years keeping Constantine 
and onwards for the 4th year. The 4th year should be used 
chiefly to initiate the children into the active grown-up life and 
service of Catholicism according to local opportunities. Some 
headings for the teacher to consider might be: entering guilds, 
being collectors for foreign missions, looking up younger children 
for Sunday Mass and Sacraments, helping the parish priest in 
various ways; as well as some practical preparation about how 
to mix with non-Catholics, reading, use of money, friendship, 
work, amusements, Catholic behaviour in various circumstances, 
the passions and instincts and how to manage them, prayer and 
self-denial, etc. A little course on Catholic social teaching might 
be appreciated, or the teacher could introduce the pupils to 
various Catholic authors or C.T.S. booklets by reading likely 
passages to the class. Another possibility would be to give a 
course on the Holy Scriptures, with the help of Archbishop 
Goodier’s book, About the Old Testament. In any case re- 
member most of them will be growing fast, with little energy 
left for brain-work. 
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SPAIN’S SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


Spain, after the World War, came to realize more than ever 
before the importance of a thoroughgoing educational system that 
should wipe out illiteracy and effectively train men for the prac- 
tical arts and the professions. Once educationally abreast with 
the best nations of Europe, Spain had fallen far behind. A care- 
fully conducted illiteracy census of 1920 revealed that 42.88 per 
cent of those ten years old and over could not read or write. 
Aroused by such figures, the government and people have set 
about in a practical way, offering not only legislation but, 
especially, funds to improve the educational status. In truth, 
Spain has never wanted legislation so much as the determination 
and the money to carry it out. As early as 1857 she passed a 
sensible law of compulsory, practically free education. This law, 
still basic in its system, received its most frequent modifications 
since 1920 and its most practical and effective reform measures 
since 1920, or better, 1923. Keeping in mind that laws and con- 
ditions constantly change, and that most available statistics and 
sources are at least a year old, we shall nevertheless hope to 
give an essentially correct outline of the educational system now 
in vogue in Spain. 

At the outset we must explain that there are two distinct 
classes of schools in Spain, the National (Public, or Official), and 
the Private (or Free’). Only the former, which correspond to 
our public schools, officialy constitute the Spanish system of edu- 
cation and only with them are legislation and statistics usually 
concerned. Only indirectly, to define their relation to the Na- 
tional (public) schools, are the Private schools, which corre- 
spond to our denominational institutions, included. They form, 
however, a most important part of Spanish educational life, and 
though we here concern ourselves specifically only with the public 
schools, we shall, incidentally, define their general status by com- 
parisons and references to them as we go along. 

Public education is strongly centralized. At the head of the 
system is the Minister of Public Instruction, a member of the 
Cabinet, who must report the state of education throughout the 


*Free here means free from the State, not free from tuition. There is also 
a third but minor class—the Municipal—which we need not regard now. 
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kingdom and present recommendations, and who confirms the 
selection, based upon competitive examinations, of all National 
school-officials, administrative and instructional. 

Responsible to the Minister is a Director of Primary Education. 
He administers primary education according to forty-nine pro- 
vincial districts, to each of which he assigns an inspector and sub- 
inspectors. Each of these has a zone of from 300 to 500 schools, 
must visit at least 150 of them each year and submit full and 
regular reports. Where a school is lacking the inspector must 
report such lack and must urge the local authorities to establish 
one. The latter must furnish the buildings for schools, but the 
State assumes 50 per cent of the cost of new buildings. Except 
for 16 per cent contributed by the community, the State also 
equips and maintains the schools and pays the teachers, the com- 
munity giving them merely the dwellings. In 1927 there were 
27,080 National primary schools, 641 of which were graded and 
had more than one teacher. Legally there must be one school for 
boys and one for girls in every locality of 500 people, two each 
for boys and girls in every locality of 2,000, and so on progres- 
sively. Actually Spain is still far short of this legal quota. Be- 
tween 1923 and 1925 over 2,950 Public schools were established, 
and the 1927 budget provided for 1,500 more. Despite this visible 
progress, however, we know that in 1918 Sr. Alba, then Minister 
of Education, projected the establishment of 20,000 new schools, 
but that so far certainly not half that desirable number has been 
established. 

All children, unless privately tutored at home, must, between 
the ages of three and fourteen, attend school for six years; but 
because of legal laxity, parental indifference and especially pov- 
erty, and insufficient schools, some never get to school at all, and 
few attend after they are twelve. Attendance need not be in 
Public schools but may be in Municipal schools (maintained by 
some of the larger cities), or in Private schools (maintained by 
religious congregations and, in some instances, by private indi- 
viduals), but only the Public schools can confer the diploma on 
the pupils of such schools. According to the best statistics avail- 
able,? there were 1,764,639 pupils in 1925-26, or 71.49 per cent, in 
Public schools; 62,442, or 2.53 per cent, in Municipal schools; 


*See Educational Yearbook, 1927, Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, p. 378. 
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and 641,279, or 25.98 per cent, in Private schools. The last, con- 
ducted mostly by religious orders, usually charge tuition, are 
preferred by the richer classes, and are of higher standard. The 
State insures by inspection that all Private schools are hygienic, 
teach nothing against the State or the State (Catholic) religion. 
The government also allows the Catholic church to inspect the 
Public schools and the textbooks as to matters religious and 
moral. In all Public schools, religious instruction is given, usual- 
ly by a priest, which all pupils must take unless expressly excused 
by their parents. 

Certain general matters characterizing the Official elementary 
system may be grouped together. All instruction, even though 
other languages like Catalan and Basque are spoken in Spain, 
must be Castilian. Coeducation except in infant classes and in 
a few rural schools does not exist, though it obtains in secondary 
and higher schools. Men teach the schools for boys, women 
those for girls. The school year must not exceed 240 five-hour 
days; summer vacation extends from July 15 to September 1; all 
Sundays, Church and State holidays are free. In every Public 
school the teacher must conduct periodical outings or excursions, 
of which each pupil must prepare and submit to the teacher a 
diary. To promote health education and school hygiene a system 
of medical inspection was established in 1925; also indoor and 
outdoor physical training is given. 

The matter of instruction, though the teacher may, with the 
approval of the inspector, adapt it somewhat to local needs, is 
essentially uniform in all Public schools. The curriculum com- 
prises: religion; Spanish—reading, writing, grammar; arithmetic, 
geometry, and drawing; geography, Spanish history, and civics; 
elements of physics, chemistry, and natural history; physiology 
and hygiene; singing; agriculture and manual work. At the end 
of their course pupils deemed worthy by the teacher obtain from 
him a diploma—‘certificado de cultura general”—signed by the 
inspector, which admits them into shops, factories, and certain 
trade schools. In general, however, to enter higher schools an 
examination, not a diploma, is the important factor. 

As to the methods of teaching, one can reasonably assert, with- 
out venturing into detail, that Spanish schools, Public and Pri- 
vate, have always suffered from excessive textbook memorizing. 
Though there is a growing tendency away from this method (a 
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tendency marked especially in some Private schools like those of 
Siurot), it is safe to say that the method still excessively pre- 
vails. A companion fault seems to be a somewhat exaggerated 
attention to penmanship, tending at times to gauge general 
achievement by the quality of handwriting. 

The teachers of the Public elementary schools are trained in 
comparatively efficient Normal schools, of which by law there 
should be at least one for each sex in every province. In 1925-26 
there were forty-one for men controlling 8,138 students, and 
forty-eight for women enrolling 10,540. To matriculate a student 
need not have been in secondary school but must have an ele- 
mentary education, must pass an examination like that for en- 
trance into secondary schools, which we shall describe later, and 
must be at least fifteen years old. The course is one of four 
years.* Classes are limited to fifty pupils. To every Normal 
school is attached a graded school for practice teaching; in their 
fourth year students must present a thesis based on this practice 
teaching and on their observation of school practice.* 

It is not, however, graduation from Normal school, but excelling 
in a competitive examination held in various cities that finally 
qualifies for teaching. Candidates must have Normal school or 
equivalent training and must be between nineteen and thirty-five 
years old. They are examined respectively by one of twelve 
boards appointed and distributed over Spain by the Director of 
Primary Education. Each board is composed of a Normal school 
professor as chairman, two men and two women primary Public 


*The curriculum is as follows (quoted from Educational Yearbook 1927, 
369): “Religious and moral instruction; physical education; Spanish 
cannons and literature, with practice in reading ; writing ; geography ; his- 
tory (ancient and universal) ; history and theory of education; elements 
of law and school legislation; mathematics (arithmetic and geometry) ; 
physies and chemistry; physiology and hygiene; natural history; agricul- 
ture; handwork and economy for women, agriculture for men; French; 
drawing ; music; and practice teaching.” 

‘To train teachers for these Normal schools as also to train directors of 
graded schools the State maintains Higher Normal schools. We also state 
here that besides the Public Normal schools, there are many private ones, 
some of exceptional excellence, e.g. the “Seminario de Maestros del Ave 
Maria,” founded at Granada by Manjén, the Teachers’ Institute con- 
nected with Manuel Siurot’s “Schools of the Sacred Heart” in Huelva, the 
“Institucién del Divino Maestro de Madrid,” and for women the “Tnsti- 
tuciones Teresianas” with twenty boarding schools throughout Spain. 
These private or free Normal schools train teachers for the Private schools 
and also prepare pupils - the State Teachers’ Certificate Examinations 
to be presently 
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school teachers, one inspector, and one Catholic priest. The ex- 
aminations are public and threefold—oral, written, and prac- 
tical. The successful candidates are assigned to schools as vacan- 
cies occur. In 1926 there were 32,480 National teachers, men 
and women. The salary of teachers before 1918 was only about 
$125 a year. But since 1918 their salary, in addition to free 
dwelling, ranges according to length of service from 2,000 pesetas 
(ca. $350.00) a year to 8,000. If they conduct evening classes 
for adults, as the State wishes them to, they get extra pay. This 
improvement in salary, while living expenses remained fairly 
stable, is in itself proof of Spain’s determined progress in pri- 
mary education. 

Secondary education is administered according to eleven 
University districts. Each University rector has some super- 
visory rights over the National secondary schools, called Insti- 
tutos, in his district. Until a few years ago there were about 
seventy Institutos, one in each provincial capital, two in Madrid, 
the rest in other important cities. Since 1926 at least twelve 
more have been established together with many that can only 
give a Junior course. The Institutos are coeducational, do not 
take boarders, and charge a yearly tuition of 75 pesetas and 
examination fees. The law, however, provides that 25 per cent 
of the places be free and reserved for pupils of large and poor 
families. Accredited with the Institutos are over 200 Private 
high schools, called Colegios, which belong mostly to religious 
orders and accommodate about half the secondary students of 
Spain, which, in 1925-26, numbered about 60,921 boys and 7,995 
girls. Though we shall here devote ourselves specifically only to 
the Public secondary schools (Institutos), the status of the Pri- 
vate secondary schools (Colegios) will appear from incidental 
references to them. 

To matriculate in an Instituto a boy or girl must be ten years 
old at least, and must pass an examination before a tribunal com- 
posed of three professors of the Instituto, one Public and one Pri- 
vate primary school teacher. This examination, which is written, 


*The written consists of: penmanship and drawing, one problem in arith- 
metic and one in geometry, an essay on a pedagogical subject, a theme in 
Letters and one in Science; the oral of reading a chapter aloud, a gram- 
matical analysis of one paragraph, one hour discourse on three themes pro- 
posed ; the practical consists of taking charge for a period or two of a class 
in a Public school. 
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oral, and practical, comprises: penmanship—writing a passage 
dictated from Quixote, a grammatical analysis of the passage 
stressing orthography, arithmetic problems involving the first 
four operations (no fractions); oral reading of a Castilian text 
with proper vocalization and intonation, Christian doctrine, men- 
tal arithmetic, good manners and courtesy, elementary Spanish 
geography and history; and, in the practical test, designating 
the qualities and uses of some simple natural object, and reading 
the map of Spain. Incidentally, since all pupils, whether from 
Public or Private schools, must pass this examination to enter a 
Public secondary school we see how the government indirectly in- 
fluences the curriculum of the Private primary schools, who 
would prepare their pupils for the Institutos. 

The course during the first three years in all Institutos is uni- 
form for all students® and leads to the “Bachillerato elemental” 
(lower bachiller). This degree and partly the curriculum leading 
to it are a product of the thoroughgoing Secondary Reform of 
1926. Before, the secondary course consisted of undivided six 
years, uniform for all students whatever their prospective voca- 
tions, and led to the “bachillerato” degree, sometimes translated 
as Bachelor of Arts, but more accurately equivalent to our high- 
school diploma. The lower bachiller degree, to be given after the 
first three years of secondary work, was created for those who 
do not aspire to a university education but who yet wish to com- 
plement their primary schooling along general cultural lines be- 
fore going to work or entering vocational schools—civil service, 
commercial, engineering, military and naval, or Normal. An 
applicant for the degree, whether trained in Instituto or Colegio, 
or privately tutored, can get it if, and only if, he passes an exami- 
nation in an Instituto before three of its professors. From this, 


*Outline of the course. (Each subject is given three periods a week.) 
First year: outline of universal history and geography; arithmetic; “termi- 
nologia,” i.e. a course defining general concepts like quantity, space, mat- 
ter, music, sculpture, poetry, rhythm, etc.; religion; and French. Second 
year: outline of American geography and history; elementary geometry; 
elementary physics and chemistry; history of Spanish literature; religion; 
and French. Third year: geography and history of Spain; natural history; 
praaeey and hygiene; elementary ethics, civics, and civil law; and 


nch. 

_ The class periods in these subjects are supplemented by “Trabajos Prac- 
ticos,” i.e., drills and laboratory exercises, given afternoons from six to nine 
penned | week. There are, further, walks, games, and physical education in 
general. 
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incidentally, it is clear that while Private high schools do not 
legally have to conform to the official curriculum they must vir- 
tually follow it to enable their students to pass the official ex- 


aminations and get an officially recognized degree. 

After a student has obtained his lower bachiller he may con- 
tinue his secondary education for another three years to obtain 
the “bachillerato universitario,” which will admit him to the 
Universities and through the Universities to the learned profes- 
sions. The first of these years, i.e., the fourth of the secondary 
course, is uniform in all Institutos for all students. But for the 
last two years the Reform of 1926 provided a double course, one 
of Letters, the other of Science, an innovation criticized by many 
as encouraging premature specialization.” 

In the end, to get the degree the student must pass a final ex- 
amination given in and by the University of the district. On 
the same and only condition a student trained in a Colegio or pri- 
vately tutored may obtain this degree.* The examiners, five in 
number, are three professors of the University, one professor of 
the Instituto from which, or from the territory of which, the stu- 
dents are, and an Academic doctor or licentiate of the district 
who is not a teacher in any State school. The University rector, 
influenced by certain recommendations and faculty wishes, ap- 


"Outline of the secondary-school course during the last three years. 
(Numerals after subjects stand for number of hours a week. In Language 
the student may choose English, or German, or Italian, but chosen the 
first year must be chosen every year.) 

Fourth year: Latin, 6; elementary algebra and trigonometry, 3; political 
and economic geography, 3; history of Spanish civilization, 6; Language, 3; 
and agriculture, 3. 

Fifth year—in Letters: Latin, 6; Spanish literature compared with for- 
eign, 6; psychology and logic, 6; and Language, 3. 

Fifth year—in Science: arithmetic and algebra, 6; physics, 6; geology, 6; 
and Language, 3. 

Sixth year—in Letters: Latin literature, 6; ethics, 6; and Language, 3. 

Sizth year—in Science: geometry and trigonometry, 6; chemistry, 6; 
biology, 6; and Language, 3. 

All these courses are complemented by drill, laboratory and study hours, 
given afternoons, from six to twelve hours a week. There are also daily 
eer song exercises—walks, games, and especially rhythmical group calis- 

enics 

“Before taking the final university-given examination, Instituto students 
may take subject examinations in the Instituto on the basis of which they 
are allowed a certain percentage of credit towards passing the examination 
in the university. This seems to be about the only formal advantage they 
seem to have over students trained in a Colegio or at home. In other 
words, practically speaking, it is the final university-given examination that 
counts for the degree, not the number, place, or kind of courses taken. 
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points all of these. When pupils from a Colegio are to be ex- 
amined, one professor of this Colegio is allowed on the board of 
examiners, provided the Colegio is accredited (incorporado). To 
be so accredited it must have at least one professor in Letters 
with a recognized licentiate or doctorate degree, and another in 
Science, and at least three licentiates in other courses or faculties. 

The teachers of the Institutos must be university trained, hold- 
ing a doctorate or licentiate in Philosophy, Letters, or Science, 
and like the primary teachers, must qualify for their positions 
in competitive examinations. Their salaries range from 4,000 
pesetas (ca. $680.00) to 12,500 a year. 

An especially noteworthy factor of the Reform of 1926 was the 
standardization of textbooks. Before, many of the professors in- 
creased their income by writing textbooks and indirectly obliging 
their students to buy them. Now the government pays an out- 
right sum to the author of the text adjudged best, and then, pub- 
lishing the book as economically as possible, makes it the stan- 
dard textbook on the subject in all Institutos. More than one 
book may, however, be allowed as standard in a subject. Upon 
these texts, in turn, are the final examinations based. This plan, 
though in any case better than the old method, has its obvious 
drawbacks and has been severely criticized even in Spain. At 
any rate, this standardization of textbooks, and the Reform of 
1926 in general, have finally aroused such interest in secondary 
education, which has always been a weak point only partly 
remedied by the many Private high schools, that general im- 
provement is resulting.® 

The pride and focal point of the Spanish educational system is, 
of course, and always has been, the Universities. The glory in 
the Middle Ages of the Spanish universities, e.g., Salamanca, is 
well known; there were then thirty Universities. A decline fol- 
lowed, but again “higher learning in Spain appears well on the 
way to fairer times” (School and Soc., November 13, 1926, p. 593). 


*As they serve purposes somewhat similar to that of high schools and are 
a part of the general system of education, we call attention to some forty- 
four vocational schools of arts, crafts, and industries, enrolling 22,771 boys 
in 1925-26, and 2,692 girls. Over these schools, too, the government exer- 
cises direct control; it does not, however, directly interfere with municipal 
and private schools of the same type, some of which it partly subsidizes. 
One may say that the government is especially and successfully desirous 
of improving its vocational and special schools. 
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Including La Laguna of the Canary Islands, there are at present 
eleven Public universities in Spain.’° These are Madrid, Barce- 
lona, Granada, and Santiago, which have all five faculties—Sci- 
ence, Philosophy and Letters, Law, Medicine, and Pharmacy; 
Salamanca, Seville, Valencia, Valladolid, and Zaragoza, which 
have all the faculties but Pharmacy; La Laguna and Oviedo, 
which have only Science, Philosophy and Letters, and Law."' All 
these Universities can confer licentiates, but only the University 
of Madrid, serving thus as a culmination of the centralized sys- 
tem, can give the doctorate examinations and confer the doctor’s 
degree. In addition to these Public universities there are Pri- 
vate ones like that of El Escorial (Madrid), of Deusto (Bilbao) 
and the Universidad Industrial (Barcelona), etc., which can pre- 
pare students for any profession but the degree necessary to prac- 
tice can be granted only by the Public universities after exami- 
nation. In 1925-26 there were 13,800 men and 1,018 women in 
Public universities, and 13,924 men and 908 women in others. 
The important réle the Spanish universities play in the educa- 
tional system has already appeared from our discussion of the 
“bachillerato universitario.” Academically the Universities have 
since 1881 enjoyed considerable independence and freedom of 
thought. And administratively also the Ministry’s control over 
them has really never been as direct and complete as over the 
primary and secondary schools and, contrary to the tendency in 
the other departments, has been lessening in the last ten years so 
that the Universities enjoy virtual self-government. Where be- 
fore 1919 the government appointed the rector and deans, each 
University now every five years elects them itself. To further 
offset political influence it also pays the assistant professors 
itself. The full professors, however, are regarded as State em- 
ployees and their salary, which is comparatively small, ranging 
from 6,000 to 16,000 pesetas a year, is paid directly by the gov- 
ernment, so that fundamentally centralization still prevails. 


"In 1915 the University of Murcia was established, but by decree of 
February 4, 1929, was ordered closed after September, 1929, on the ground 
that there were more Universities than needed. 

“Since 1868 the faculty of Theology is excluded from the Public uni- 
versities, and restricted to seminaries for priests. About twenty-five Pon- 
tifical universities and seminaries are listed as having the right to confer 
theological degrees, some of which the government itself established and 
is maintaining to prepare for and grant these degrees. 
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The Universities exist to train men for the learned professions, 
and are the only way to them. The courses leading to the 
licentiate in Medicine take six years; in Law, five years; in all 
other faculties, four years. For the doctorate in any faculty one 
additional year after the licentiate and a thesis based on per- 
sonal research is required. A Spanish student, therefore, nor- 
mally entering secondary school at ten, the university at six- 
teen, gets his Ph.D. normally at twenty-one, when the American 
normally gets the B.A.; he gets his licentiate in medicine (in prac- 
tice equivalent to our M.D.) at twenty-two, and his doctorate in 
medicine at twenty-three. 

One can say that Spanish education in general is normally 
completed about three years sooner than the American. As a re- 
sult, of course, as most people will grant, the professional efficiency 
of the American graduate is in general superior. Should, how- 
ever, the superiority not be fully commensurate with the greater 
number of years spent in preparation, we submit two factors 
characterizing Spanish education, as a possible explanation. 
First, the whole Spanish educational system from the tenth year 
on at least is constructed fundamentally, not as the American 
system to fit the average student, but to fit the bright student 
whose goal and capacity from the start is a University liceniate 
or doctorate. Secondly, vacation or no vacation, the Spanish stu- 
dent is always a student, who, when he does anything at all, reads, 
studies, or discusses, but never turns to wholly non-educational 
working-through-college occupations. 

In conclusion we allow ourselves these summarizing remarks. 
Spain’s system of national education is strongly centralized— 
teachers, salaries, curriculums, diplomas, language, and even reli- 
gion—are directly regulated by the Ministry of Education. By 
the side of the strongly centralized Public schools exist Private 
schools, mostly Catholic, of far-reaching importance, which are, 
broadly speaking, not formally hampered or interfered with by 
the government, yet strongly influenced by it. This influence 
arises from the regulation that recognized degrees, on which de- 
pend licenses to practice, can only be conferred after examina- 
tions based upon official curriculums and given in and by Public 
schools. In general the principle prevails that to get a degree the 
official examination given in Public schools counts, not where or 
how or if in school at all one acquired his information. This 
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principle necessarily exalts examinations, encourages and requires 
much memorizing, presupposes standardization, and elevates the 
textbook. Ali this implies merits and demerits. 

The deficiencies, generally recognized, of Spanish education 
are not so much of method as of quantity: more schools, more 
teachers, better salaries, more libraries, more facilities in general 
are needed. Also a better realization on the part of the working 
classes that their children should at all costs get some schooling. 
In all these matters Spain in the last ten years has effected great 
improvements, and, supported more and more in its efforts by all 
classes, is developing a well-equipped and efficient system of na- 
tional education.** 
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THE NEW CATHOLIC DICTIONARY AS A CLASS- 
ROOM AID.* 


It is scarcely necessary to introduce the New Catholic Dic- 
tionary to our readers, as the numerous reviews that have ap- 
peared during the past year in the various periodicals and maga- 
zines have acquainted most of them with the scope and purpose 
of the volume. It is without doubt the greatest single contribu- 
tion of American scholarship to the spread of Catholic doc- 
trine since the publication of the Catholic Encyclopedia. Com- 
piled under the direction of the editors of that monumental work, 
of which it is at once a compendium and a supplement, it is in- 
tended as an authoritative source of information for all who are 
in any way interested in the doctrine, history and practice of the 
Catholic Church. As such it should prove a valuable aid to the 
Catholic teacher and should find a place in every Catholic school 
room at least in the upper grades. 

Catholic teachers are all familiar with the doctrine of correla- 
tion and have been impressed with the importance of making 
religion the center about which all their teaching and instruc- 
tion should revolve. But while the soundness of the doctrine 
is generally recognized, the individual teacher is not infrequently 
hard put to reduce her theory to practice without making her 
instruction appear stilted and pietistic. Hence she welcomes any 
aid that will assist her in giving to her class work, whether it be 
in literature, civics, history, art or science, a genuinely religious 
tone and a proper religious setting. So it is that Catholic High 
School teachers have found the Catholic Encyclopedia almost 
indispensable to the work of their classes. But the usefulness 
of the Encyclopedia is unfortunately limited. It is seldom that 
a high school possesses more than one set while the number of 
elementary schools boasting of even a single set is perhaps very 
small. The volumes are generally kept in the library if the school 
has one, or, if not, in the principal’s room. Thus they are 
readily accessible to only a small part of the pupils. The result 
is that they are not consulted as frequently as they should be 


*The New Catholic Dictionary. New York: The Universal Knowl- 
edge Foundation, 1929. Pp. 1073. Price, $10.00. 
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and hence the pupils are deprived of the training they should be 
getting in seeking the Catholic viewpoint on the questions that 
come up for discussion in their various classes. What is needed, 
then, is a handy reference volume which may be consulted with- 
out leaving the classroom and this is precisely what the New 
Catholic Dictionary is. 

Here is a volume so reasonably priced that a copy may be 
placed in every room of a school from the third or fourth grade 
up. In it both teachers and pupils will find a wealth of correct 
and useful information which will serve to enrich the meagre 
offerings of their textbooks and help them to appreciate the part 
their Church has played in the development of our modern civili- 
zation. If the class is studying history or civics, the Dictionary 
will familiarize them with the names and deeds of Catholic 
heroes of war and peace. Moreover, it will serve to correct the 
many errors and falsehoods that still find place in textbooks of 
history written from the viewpoint of those outside the Church. 
If they are studying geography, the Dictionary will tell them 
of the discoveries made by Catholic explorers and of the work 
of Catholic pioneers. If they are studying literature, it will 
acquaint them with the contributions of Catholic writers to the 
field of letters. If they are interested in art, it will introduce 
them to the great masters who lived and worked under the 
inspiration of the Catholic faith. If they are studying science, 
it will tell them something of what Catholics have done to ex- 
tend our knowledge of nature and of nature’s laws. 

It goes without saying that the classes in religion will profit 
immeasurably from the regular use of the Dictionary. Here are 
concise, clearly written, articles on every doctrine, practice and 
custom of the Church. How the teachers can vitalize the cut 
and dried questions and answers of the catechism by reference 
to these articles the reader will readily understand. 

Even a cursory glance at the contents of the Dictionary will 
convince the teacher that the claims we have made for its use- 
fulness are in no way exaggerated. It remains, therefore, to call 
attention briefly to some special features of the work that will 
render it particularly helpful to our pupils. First among these 
we may mention the abundance of text illustrations, of which 
there are nearly seven hundred. These have been carefully 
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selected and are employed, as such cuts should be, not merely 
for ornament but to assist in the understanding of the text. In 
addition, there are numerous half-tones and maps both of which 
are commonly accepted aids to teaching. Then we have indi- 
cated the pronunciation of the more difficult, unusual and foreign - 
words and frequently we have given also the derivation. Lastly 
we have a bibliography of some 4,700 titles classified under the 
headings of Art, Biography, Education, History, Literature, 
Missions, Philosophy, Religion, Science and Sociology. This will 
prove an excellent guide in the selection of pupils’ reading. These 
and other features too numerous to mention in detail combine 
to make the Dictionary an aid that the Catholic teacher can ill 
afford to dispense with. It is our hope that the publishers will 
have the satisfaction of seeing it included in the equipment of 
every classroom in our Catholic schools. 
Epwarp B. Jorpan. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL AGE 


It is misleading to speak of “the psychology of childhood.” 
We really ought to use the plural and speak of “the psychologies 
of childhood,” for each age and sex has its own peculiar charac- 
teristics. There is one psychology for the three-year-old girl, 
another for the gang-age boy, another for the adolescent girl, 
and so forth. A boy of fifteen can be, and often is, closer to 
his thirty-nine-year-old father than he is to his nine-year-old 
brother. It is a very grave error to overlook these significant 
distinctions. The growing child passes through a number of 
psychologically distinct phases between birth and adulthood. 
Not only does his mind and his body grow; his behavior ma- 
tures as well. 

It is convenient to have a name for this sort of maturity which 
makes mud pies fascinating at age seven, and sport roadsters 
at age seventeen. I have ventured, therefore, to suggest the term 
“developmental age” to denote maturity of general behavior, a 
maturity which shows itself in changing play interests, in a 
changing attitude toward adults, in a growing independence and 
self-reliance, and, in general, in a constantly developing per- 
sonality. 

- The measurement of this developmental age offers certain dif- 

ficulties common to all attempts to measure personality. Such 
traits are much more subtle than intellectual traits, they are 
more influenced by mood and physical conditions, and they are 
much harder to sample accurately than is pure intelligence. 

In spite of these difficulties the writer has found it possible to 
measure developmental age at least in a rough way. Two such 
attempts were made. The first involved the use of a rating scale 
while the second was a paper-and-pencil test. 

For the rating scale experiment a group of seventy-five sub- 
jects were used. These boys made up an experimental club 
group with whom intensive work was being done. Two adult 
leaders who knew the subjects intimately rated them by an im- 
proved technique elsewhere described (3), by which it was found 
possible to secure an unusually high reliability for the rating 


scale. 
The other measuring device was a paper-and-pencil test of the 
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general type made familiar by standardized school tests. It 
consisted of four parts and involved such things as checking pre- 
ferred activities, preferred titles of books, and preferred associa- 
tions to a given stimulus word. This test was given to a group 
of four hundred and fifty boys in several grammar and high 
schools and was standardized on that basis (4, 8). 

A statistical analysis of the results of the above test showed 
that it was distinctly promising, although it lacked the degree 
of reliability which would make it useful for individual diagno- 
sis. At the present writing, therefore, the test is being re- 
standardized and there is every hope that within a short time 
a test will be published which will measure developmental age 
with sufficient accuracy to be practically useful. 

Developmental age, of course, is roughly parallel with chrono- 
logical age. The older a child is the more maturely he is likely 
to behave. Yet this is by no means an iron-clad rule. Two 
children may be of the same age in calendar years, yet show 
vast differences in maturity of behavior (1). 

These facts may be illustrated by the case of James and Ray- 
mond. James is a very aggressive, active little youngster of ten. 
His freckled face and his great shock of sandy hair are almost 
certain to bob up wherever action is in sight. He enjoys all 
the team games and plays them well enough to be accepted by 
team mates a year or two older than himself. James is ready for 
every boyish sport. He is one hundred per cent boy. 

Raymond, on the other hand, is a very quiet ten-year-old. He 
plays the team games, it is true, but he plays them informally 
and not as the member of any regularly organized team. For 
example, basketball for Raymond means shooting at an impro- 
vised basket on a vacant lot, while for James it means being a 
very efficient forward on a coached and uniformed club team. 

The difference between the very masculine James and the 
quiet dainty Raymond runs through all their activities. Ray- 
mond is not above playing jump rope and pavement ball with the 
little girls of his block, and he still clings to a few of his toys—a 
toy auto, a toy steam shovel, and his drum and electric trains. 

It is fairly evident that James and Raymond would need very 
different treatment in regard to moral and religious educa- 
tion (5). Although they both count ten years since the date of 
their birth, James is to all intents and purposes two or more 
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years older than Raymond. The things that he needs to learn 
are the things that a boy of eleven or twelve needs to learn, 
whereas Raymond is equally retarded. 

These differences cannot be accounted for by mere differences 
in intelligence. The writer has elsewhere shown that there is 
little relation between mental age and this type of development, 
if chronological age is kept constant (4, 10). 

The above fact is illustrated by the case of George. At the 
age of thirteen this boy was noticeably below the average men- 
tally, his intelligence quotient being 92. Yet George presented 
a picture of extraordinary maturity in personality. He was as 
much out of place in the sixth grade which he attended as a col- 
lege freshman would have been. He was a very large and well- 
developed boy physically and was quite lost among his class- 
mates. Out of school he spent all his time with a group of 
older boys whose activities were the rough, boisterous activities 
of the normal adolescent. Mentally George belonged in the 
sixth grade where he actually was, but his personality and be- 
havior were those of a high-school boy at least. 

It is felt that developmental age is useful in revealing a type 
of personality difficulty which is not measured by any of the 
usual clinical methods. Consider, for example, the case of 
Matthew. At the age oi fourteen this boy was in the eighth 
grade of a grammar school. He was doing excellent work and 
his teacher was well satisfied with him. His intelligence was a 
little better than normal on the Stanford-Binet and a physical 
examination revealed no significant: defects. The tests for de- 
velopmental age, however, gave Matthew a lower score than 
anyone else in the school, his “developmental quotient” being 
only 66. 

It needed only a very superficial acquaintance with Matthew 
to discover that the boy was abnormal in some way. He was 
extremely effeminate and was a constant butt of ridicule dmong 
his classmates. He was timid, shy, and repressed, and he would 
even play occasionally with the small girls who lived on his 
block. 

He was a boy of extremely abnormal character. It was fairly 
evident that he was in some way underdeveloped. Yet the type 
of retardation which caused his difficulties was not intellectual or 
physical. It was a retardation in personality reactions. The 
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present writer ventures to hope that a test for measuring de- 
velopmental age will serve to throw into relief just such abnor- 
malities. 

The concept of developmental age ought to be of practical use 
to the teacher. We have learned in recent years that it is neces- 
sary to take account of the wide differences in mental ages 
which separate children in the same class. Bright and dull 
demand distinct methods of teaching. Is not the same thing 
true of differences in developmental age? Do not George and 
Matthew need very different treatment at the hands of a teacher? 
The self-assertiveness of the one must be repressed; the timidity 
of the other must be overcome. Thus the concept of developmental 
age becomes a useful concept for the teacher who tries to indi- 
vidualize her work. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
ProGRAM FOR CaTHOLIC SCHOOLS 
November 10 to 16, 1930 


“The proper and immediate end of Christian education is to 
cooperate with divine grace in forming the true and perfect 
Christian, that is, to form Christ Himself in those regenerated by 
Baptism, according to the emphatic expression of the Apostle: 
‘My little children, of whom I am in labour again, until Christ 
be formed in you.’ For the true Christian must live a super- 
natural life in Christ: ‘Christ who is your life,’ and display it in 
all his actions: ‘That the life also of Jesus may be made mani- 
fest in our mortal flesh.’ 

“For precisely this reason, Christian education takes in the 
whole aggregate of human life, physical and spiritual, intellectual 
and moral, individual, domestic and social, not with a view of re- 
ducing it in any way, but in order to elevate, regulate and per- 
fect it, in accordance with the example and teaching of Christ.” 
Encyclical on Christian Education of Youth. 

This program, day by day, is based entirely 
on the Encyclical of His Holiness, Pope Pius XI 
Christian Education of Youth 


National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Department of Education 


1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Monday, November 10, 1930 
THe MEANING OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


“Since education consists essentially in preparing man for 
what he must be and for what he must do here below, in order to 
attain the sublime end for which he was created, it is clear that 
there can be no true education which is not wholly directed to 
man’s last end, and that in the present order of Providence, since 
God has revealed Himself to us in the Person of His Only Be- 
gotten Son, who alone is ‘the way, the truth and the life,’ there 
can be no ideally perfect education which is not Christian educa- 
tion.”—Encyclical on Christian Education of Youth. 
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1. What is Christian education? 
2. The importance of Christian education. 
3. The excellence of Christian education. 


ReFERENCES—The Encyclical; Pastoral Letter of the Hier- 
archy of the United States, 1919—N. C. W. C.; National Pas- 
torals of the American Hierarchy—N. C. W. C.; A Catechism of 
Catholic Education—J. H. Ryan, N. C. W. C.; The Parish 
School—J. F. Dunney, Macmillan; Catholic Encyclopedia; “The 
Aim of Catholic Elementary Education”—George Johnson, Pro- 
ceedings of the National Catholic Educational Association, 1925, 
and Catholic Educational Review, May, 1925; “What is a Cath- 
olic Education?” —P. L. Blakely, 8.J., Proceedings of the N. C. 
E. A., 1926; “Basic Need of Christian Education Today”—V. 
Michel, O.8.B., Catholic Educational Review, Jan., 1930; Contri- 
bution of Catholic Education to American Life—George Johnson, 
N. C. W. C.; “Christ and the High School”—W. J. Buckley, 
Thought, Sept., 1929; Christ and the Catholic College—M. S. 
Sheehy, Wagner; Philosophy of Education—T. E. Shields, Cath- 
olic Education Press, Washington; Public Opinion and the Need 
of Religious Education—N. C. W. C. 


Tuesday, November 11, 1930 
Tue CHURCH AND EDUCATION 


“First of all education belongs pre-eminently to the Church, 
by reason of a double title in the supernatural order, conferred 
exclusively upon her by God Himself; absolutely superior there- 
fore to any other title in the natural order. 

“The first title is founded upon the express mission and 
supreme authority to teach given her by her divine Founder. . . . 
The second title is the supernatural motherhood, in virtue of 
which the Church, spotless spouse of Christ, generates, nur- 
tures and educates souls in the divine life of grace, with her 
Sacraments and her doctrine.” Encyclical on Christian Edu- 
cation of Youth. 


1. The educational mission of the Church. 

2. The rights of the Church with respect to education. 

3. Educational harmony between the Church, the family and 
the State. 
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RererENces—The Encyclical; Pastoral Letter of the Hier- 
archy of the United States, 1919—N. C. W. C.; National Pas- 
torals of the American Hierarchy—N. C. W. C.; Official Attitude 
of the Catholic Church on Education—N. C. W. C.; Some Docu- 
ments on the School Question—P. L. Blakely, S.J., America 
Press; A Catechism of Catholic Education—J. H. Ryan, N. C. W. 
C.; Philosophy of Education—T. E. Shields, Catholic Education 
Press, Washington; “For the Bishop Alone”—P. L. Blakely, 
8.J., America, Aug. 30, 1930; Catholic Encyclopedia. 


Wednesday, November 12, 1930 
Tue FaMILy AND EpucaTIoNn 


“The family therefore holds directly from the Creator the 
mission and hence the right to educate the offspring, a right 
inalienable because inseparably joined to the strict obligation, 
a right anterior to any right whatever of civil society and of the 
State, and therefore inviolable on the part of any power on 
earth.” 

“That education, as a rule, will be more effective and lasting 
which is received in a well-ordered and well-disciplined Christian 
family; and more efficacious in proportion to the clear and con- 
stant good example set, first by the parents, and then by the 
other members of the household.”—Encyclical on Christian Edu- 
cation of Youth. ; 


1. The duty of Catholic parents to send their children to 
Catholic schools. 
2. The legal rights of parents in the matter of education. 
3. Education in the home. 


Rererences—The Encyclical; Pastoral Letter of the Hier- 
archy of the United States, 1919—N.C. W. C.; National Pastorals 
of the American Hierarchy—N. C. W. C.; A Catechism of Cath- 
olic Education—J. H. Ryan, N. C. W. C.; “The Family, the 
State and the School”—P. C. Yorke, Proceedings of the N. C. E. 
A., 1912; “Christian Education and the Family”—George John- 
son, N. C. W. C. Review, Jan., 1930; “The Parent’s Right in the 
Child’s Education” —M. O’Doherty, Proceedings of the N. C. E. 
A., 1926; Private Schools and State Laws—C. N. Lischka, N. C. 
W. C.; Philosophy of Education—T. E. Shields, Catholic Edu- 
cation Press, Washington. 
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Thursday, November 13, 1930 
Tue STaTE AND EpvucATION 


“In the first place it pertains to the State, in view of the com- 
mon good, to promote in various ways the education and instruc- 
tion of youth. It should begin by encouraging and assisting, of 
its own accord, the initiative and activity of the Church and the 
family, whose successes in this field have been clearly demon- 
strated by history and experience. It should moreover supple- 
ment their work whenever this falls short of what is necessary, 
even by means of its own schools and institutions.” 

“Over and above this, the State can exact, and take measures 
to secure that all its citizens have the necessary knowledge of 
their civic and political duties, and a certain degree of physical, 
intellectual and moral culture, which, considering the conditions 
of our times, is really necessary for the common good.”—Ency- 
clical on Christian Education of Youth. 


1. Encouragement, not monopoly, the function of the State. 
2. America’s debt to the Catholic school. 
3. Patriotism—a Christian obligation. 


REFERENCES—The Encyclical; Pastoral Letter of the Hier- 
archy of the United States, 1919—N. C. W. C.; National Pas- 
torals of the American Hierarchy—N. C. W. C.; A Catechism of 
Catholic Education—J. H. Ryan, N. C. W. C.; “The State and 
Education”—C. R. Baschab, Proceedings of the N. C. E. A,, 
1927 ; “Education for Citizenship” —J. F. Dunney, Proceedings of 
the N. C. E. A., 1921; “The Family, the State and the School”— 
P. C. Yorke, Proceedings of the N. C. E. A., 1912; Private Schools 
and State Laws—C. N. Lischka, N.C. W. C.; Philosophy of Edu- 
cation—T. E. Shields, Catholic Education Press, Washington; 
Contribution of Catholic Education to American Life—George 
Johnson, N. C. W. C.; A Civic Mosaic—N. C. W.C.; “Rights of 
the State in Education”—P. L. Blakely, S.J., America, Feb. 1, 
1930. 


Friday, November 14, 1930 
Tue Lirurcy EpvucaTION 


“To meet the weakness of man’s fallen nature, God in His 
Goodness has provided the abundant helps of His grace and the 
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countless means with which He has endowed the Church, the 
great family of Christ. The Church therefore is the educational 
environment most intimately and harmoniously associated with 
the Christian family. 

“This educational environment of the Church embraces the 
Sacraments, divinely efficacious means of grace, the sacred ritual, 
so wonderfully instructive, and the material fabric of her 
churches, whose liturgy and art have an immense educational 
value.”—Encyclical on Christian Education of Youth. 


1. The supernatural means of education. 
2. Lay participation in worship. 
3. Religion and daily life. 


REFERENCES—The Encyclical; Orate Fratres—Liturgical 
Press, Collegeville, Minn.; “The Liturgy as a Form of Educa- 
tional Experience”— George Johnson, Catholic Educational Re- 
view, Nov., 1926; “The Layman in the Church”—V. Michel, 
OS.B., Commonweal, June 4, 1930; Christ and the Catholic Col- 
lege—M. S. Sheehy, Wagner; “The Liturgical Apostolate”—V. 
Michel, O.S.B., Catholic Educational Review, Jan., 1927; Phil- 
osophy of Education—T. E. Shields, Catholic Education Press, 
Washington; Christ in the Christian Life—Duperray, Trans. J. 
J. Burke, C.S.P., Longmans. 


Saturday, November 15, 1930 
Tue CHRISTIAN TEACHER 


“Perfect schools are the result not so much of good methods 
as of good teachers, teachers who are thoroughly prepared and 
well-grounded in the matter they have to teach; who possess the 
intellectual and moral qualifications required by their important 
office; who cherish a pure and holy love for the youths confided 
to them, because they love Jesus Christ and His Church, of which 
these are the children of predilection; and who have therefore 
sincerely at heart the true good of family and country.”—Ency- 
clical on Christian Education of Youth. 


1. Christ, Master and Model of Teachers. 
2. The qualities of a good teacher. 
3. Teaching as a lay profession. 


RerrrenNces—The Encyclical; A Catechism of Catholic Edu- 
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cation—J. H. Ryan, N. C. W. C.; The Catholic Teacher’s Com- 
panion—F. M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap., Benziger; “How Christ Taught 
Religion” —E. A. Pace, Catholic Educational Review, Oct., 1926; 
Integration of Personality of the Christian Teacher—Sr. Mary 
Esther, Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee; Our Nuns—D. Lord, 
8.J., Benziger; Philosophy of Education—T. E. Shields, Catholic 
Education Press, Washington; “Teaching as a Career for the Col- 
lege Graduate”—R. J. Deferrari, Catholic Educational Review, 
Dec., 1927; “Teachers Are Made Not Born”—M. P. Dalton, 
America, Mar. 22, 1930. 


Sunday, November 16, 1930 
EpvucaTION AND CATHOLIC ACTION 


“For whatever Catholics do in promoting and defending the 
Catholic school for their children, is a genuinely religious work 
and therefore an important task of ‘Catholic Action.’ For this 
reason the associations which in various countries are so zealously 
engaged in this work of prime necessity, are especially dear to 
Our paternal heart and are deserving of every commendation.”— 
Encyclical on Christian Education of Youth. 


1. What can Catholics do to promote Catholic Education? 
2. The educational agencies of the Church in America. 
3. The work and worth of the Catholic school system. 


RerereNces—The Encyclical; A Catechism of Catholic Edu- 
cation—J. H. Ryan, N.C. W. C.; “Ten Ways of Advancing Cath- 
olic Education”—C. N. Lischka, N. C. W. C. Review, August, 
1930; “How Students Promote Catholic Action”—J. E. Cum- 
mings, NV. C. W. C. Review, Feb., 1930; “Training for the Lay 
Apostolate”—E. F. Garesche, S.J., Proceedings of the N.C. E. 
A., 1918; “Advertising the Work and Worth of Catholic Educa- 
tion”—J. V.S. McClancy, Proceedings of the N. C. E. A., 1922; 
“Publicity for Our Catholic Colleges”—A. C. Fox, 8.J., Proceed- 
ings of the N. C. E. A., 1929; Official Catholic Yearbook, 1928— 
Kenedy; Rapid Development of Catholic High Schools in Past 
Decade—N. C. W. C.; Directory of Catholic Colleges and 
School—N. C. W. C.; “This Catholic Inferiority Complex”— 
M. O. Shriver, America, Aug. 16, 1930. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY HONORS THE MOST REV. GILLET, 
DOMINICAN MASTER GENERAL 


The Most Rev. Stanislaus Gillet, O.P., Master General of the 
Order of Preachers, received the honorary degree Doctor of Laws 
at a special convocation at the Catholic University of America 
on October 10. Officers of the University, the faculty, heads of 
religious houses, all in colorful academic costume, as well as many 
distinguished guests and scholars, were present for the ceremony. 
The Rt. Rev. James H. Ryan, Rector of the University, conferred 
the degree, after Father Gillet had been presented by the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Edward A. Pace, Vice Rector of the Catholic University. 

Father Gillet addressed the assembly on “The Philosophy of St. 
Thomas Aquinas and Experience,” speaking in French. To show 
that the philosophy of St. Thomas is not a limited system, and to 
explain the favor it enjoys anew in intellectual circles, Father 
Gillet considered two problems—the one eternal, which is that of 
understanding; the other actual, that of sociology. 

Father Gillet is the seventy-eighth successor to St. Dominic 
as head of the Dominican Fathers whose Order was established 
in 1215. He is a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor and for a 
number of years served as spiritual adviser to the members of 
the Catholic Theater Union, an organization of some 800 mem- 
bers of the Paris stage. He served in the Chaplain Corps of 
the French Red Cross during the World War. He was in Wash- 
ington for four days on an official visitation to the religious 
houses of his Order. From Washington, Father Gillet went to 
Chicago, and then to Canada. Later he will visit the Pacific 
Coast, whence he will go to Central America. 

In an interview granted the N. C. W. C. News Service through 
an interpreter, Father Gillet pointed out that this is not his first 
visit to the United States, but that he attended the International 
Eucharistic Congress held in Chicago, in 1926. He added, too, 
that he has a special affection for Americans, as he saw a great 
deal of the American soldiers during the World War when, at 
his home town near Verdun, they stopped the German advance. 

The Master General of the Order of Preachers expressed great 
pleasure in the reception accorded him in the United States. He 
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recalled that upon his arrival at New York, on September 17, 
an Official boat was sent to take him from the liner at Quarantine. 

He already has visited some of the religious houses of the 
Order of Preachers in the United States and is very pleased with 
the excellent work which the Dominican Fathers and Dominican 
Sisters are accomplishing. The Order of Preachers is receiving 
an encouraging number of novices all over the world, but the 
applicants are particularly numerous in the United States, he said. 
The Dominican Sisters in this country, he has learned, receive the 
fewest applications for admittance at those convents which are 
purely contemplative. 

Dominican missionaries in China—both priests and nuns— 
have suffered severely in the recent disturbances, but are carry- 
ing on their work heroically, Father Gillet said. It has been 
necessary for the Order of Preachers to ransom one priest and 
twelve Dominican nuns from Chinese bandits, but none has been | 
killed, he said. 

Preaching continues today to be of immense importance in 
spreading religious truths, Father Gillet said, adding that there 
is need to adapt the preaching to those one seeks to reach. Father 
Gillet insists that there is need of preaching differently to youths 
and to mature persons. Youths all over the world, despite their 
sometimes over-devotion to sports and games, are full of gen- 
erosity, and can be appealed to. A particular opportunity exists 
for preaching among the youths, Father Gillet believed. 

The Master General believes, too, that radio, while it can be 
made a harmful instrument, also has immense possibilities for 
good. He himself was one of the first to speak over the radio 
in France. 

Speaking of his work with the Catholic Theater Union in Paris, 
Father Gillet said that each Sunday there was a special Mass 
for the members of the Union, and that some of the World’s 
outstanding artists sang the music of the Mass. 


SURVEY OF SHAKESPEAREAN PLAYS 


Announcement is made by Harley L. Clarke, president of the 
Chicago Civic Shakespeare Society, of an interesting survey made 
by its promotion department during the summer of the Shake- 
spearean plays studied in universities, colleges and high schools 
in Chicago and its suburban territory, disclosing the unprece- 
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dented number of 312,337 boys and girls actively engaged in 
Shakespeare. 

From all of the universities, colleges and schools canvassed in 
the survey conducted throughout the summer months the first 
count in the plays studied shows an overwhelming choice for 
“Hamlet.” “Macbeth” received the second count. Then comes 
“The Merchant of Venice,” followed in order by “As You Like 
It,” “Julius Caesar,” “Twelfth Night,” “Richard the Third,” and 
“King Lear.” “King Lear” did not score heavily with the high 
schools, but its count to the eighth place was determined by a 
check of the four Chicago universities, which name the play 
among those invariably studied in their sophomore classes. 

From the completed survey, the Chicago Civic Shakespeare 
Society finds that its school and university potential audience 
numbers 357,262 young persons actually under the influence of 
Shakespearean study within the Chicago territory. And this 
does not include special and dramatic schools. University of 
Chicago has approximately 14,000 students; Northwestern, 12,- 
000; Loyola, 5,309; and De Paul, 6,300; total of 37,709. 

Besides these eight, the plays studied in the high schools vary 
considerably. The 24 public high schools of the city, with an 
attendance of 79,054, place next in order “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” and “Taming of the Shrew,” the latter presented last 
year by the Chicago Civic Shakespeare Society players. The 
public high schools of the suburbs and nearby towns in the survey, 
numbering 30, with attendance of 30,587, also named these two 
as ninth and tenth choice and added “The Tempest.” — 

The Catholic high schools for boys in Chicago and surround- 
ing territory, under the jurisdiction of the Reverend Daniel 
Cunningham, superintendent of the parochial schools of the arch- 
diocese, 24 in number, with an attendance of 8,191, and the 
Catholic high schools and academies for girls under the same 
jurisdiction, 42 in number, and with attendance of 9,636, add 
“Comedy of Errors” and “Romeo and Juliet.” The private 
schools surveyed in and about Chicago, numbering 22, with a 
total atendance of 3,440, show widest variance in the plays read 
in addition to those mentioned, with the ninth, tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth counts going to “The Tempest,” “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” “Henry V,” and to “Othello.” 
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CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY'S NEW FACULTY BUILDINGS 


Creighton University’s new Faculty building has been com- 
pleted at a cost of more than $375,000, and remodeling of the old 
building will be completed soon, according to the Rev. Eugene P. 
Mullaney, S.J., superintendent of buildings and grounds. Du- 
chesne College, Creighton’s College of Arts for Women, is erecting 
a $350,000 building on its own campus. 


NEW ST. THOMAS’ SEMINARY OPENS 


A registration of 200 featured the opening of the new St. 
Thomas’ Seminary in Bloomfield near Hartford, Conn., on 
Monday afternoon, September 29. 

The old preparatory seminary, which was built over thirty- 
five years ago, was inadequate to accommodate the increasing 
number of students. The new seminary is the Bishop’s solution 
of the problem. The building has 224 students’ rooms and addi- 
tional space on the top floors should it be necessary to have more 
room. 

The site of the seminary was chosen beyond the more thickly 


populated sections of Hartford and is 126 acres in extent. It 
stands on an elevation that has a commanding view of the sur- 
rounding country in every direction. 

The building is designed in the collegiate Gothic style, the ex- 
terior faced in random rock-face granite with trim of India 
limestone. 


BROOKLYN’S NEW DIOCESAN SEMINARY DEDICATED 


The Rt. Rev. Thomas E. Molloy, Bishop of Brooklyn, on 
Sunday, September 28, dedicated the new $2,500,000 diocesan 
seminary at Huntington, L.I. About 20,000 persons attended the 
ceremonies. 

The institution replaces St. John’s Seminary in Brooklyn, 
which could accommodate only 50 students. The building is con- 
structed in the Spanish style of architecture, including dormi- 
tories, auditorium, classrooms. The site of the new institution is 
the former estate of Ronald R. Conklin, comprising 450 acres 
adjoining Cold Spring Harbor. 

“The purpose of this magnificent structure,” Bishop Molloy 
said in his address, “is to keep up the high educational standard 
of young men in this diocese. I thank the millions of Catholics 
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in the Brooklyn and Long Island Diocese which made this build- 
ing possible.” 
FORDHAM’S TRIBUTE TO VERGIL 


Fordham University has issued an attractive booklet in honor 
of Vergil’s two-thousandth birthday. The booklet entitled, “A 
Tribute to Vergil,” contains twenty-four interesting papers by 
members of the Sophomore Class of Fordham University. 


UNIQUE LIBRARY SERVICE 


The unique service rendered by a branch library in New 
York City of enabling people to listen by appointment to their 
favorite music played on a fine phonograph in a sound-proof 
room presages a new trend in schools generally, it is, predicted 
by some educators. 

In the first place, the success of the venture in the New York 
library, which is attested to by the fact that the music room is 
patronized every minute of the nine hours a day it is open and 
that appointments are made weeks in advance, punctures the 
claims of certain educators that so-called “canned” music lowers 
the taste for good music. Of the 1,500 records on file at the 
library, most of them are symphonies, operatic numbers, and 
other standard works. 


AUDUBON BIRD CHARTS 


The Audubon Bird Charts are recommended as a means of 
teaching the forms, colors, markings and characteristic attitudes 
of our common birds. Each chart is accompanied by a booklet 
giving short life-histories of the birds figured. Information in 
regard to the charts may be secured by writing to Winthrop 
Packard, The Massachusetts Audubon Society, 66 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. 


UNEMPLOYMENT CAUSES WITHDRAWAL OF SCHOOL SAVINGS 


School savings continue to spread, registering on June 30, 1930, 
the largest number of schools and the greatest number of chil- 
dren participating since the school savings plan was inaugurated, 
says the eleventh annual report issued by the Savings Bank Di- 
vision, American Bankers’ Association. The total amount of 
money deposited during the year was almost half a million dol- 
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lars greater than last year, but here the record of growth stops, 
says the report, since the net savings from the year’s deposits was 
only $7,690,530, which was $2,849,400 less than the net savings 
at the close of school in 1929. The tendency of greater withdraw- 
als during the past school year is attributed by the report to wide- 
spread unemployment. 

“There can be scarcely any doubt,” it declares, “of the neces- 
sity on the part of parents of dipping into the savings of their 
children. Many banks in forwarding their statement of re- 
sults have said that deposits were unsatisfactory because of the 
extent of unemployment in their respective areas.” 


THE PERTH PLAN 


The following will be of interest to all who are following the 
important series of articles, entitled “The Teaching of Religon 
in Our Schools” by the Rev. John T. McMahon, Ph.D., now being 
published in THe Epucationau Review. 


In the Archdiocese of Perth, Western Australia, there is a 
scheme at work since 1923, which aims at teaching to the chil- 
dren of the isolated settlers Christian Doctrine through cor- 
respondence, directed from the City of Perth. It meets a seri- 
ous problem which confronts Church Authorities in the “Bush” 
dioceses of Australia. The scheme is an experiment in Religious 
Instruction, the first of its kind ever attempted in Australasia. 
As an experiment, it has attracted much attention in Australasia 
and rural America, where the problem which it faces is most 
acute. There are features in the scheme which may be worthy 
of the title of “pioneer” in the field of educational practice, such 
as the “adoption” system and the Summer School Camp. 


The many friends of Father McMahon, the author of the Perth 
Plan, will be pleased to learn that the account of the workings 
of this many-sided organization has been issued in abridged 
form, as an academic publication, by the Department of Educa- 
ton, University College, Dublin. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Foundation of Christian Education, by Edward A. Fitz- 
patrick, Ph.D. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1930. 


Pp. 258. 


This volume, which is the fifth of the Marquette Monographs 
on Education, may be described as an educational commentary 
on the New Testament. Its purpose is to show that the principles 
of Christian education are laid down in the writings of the four 
Evangelists and in the Epistles, particularly those of St. Paul. 
This conception of Christian education is, of course, not new. In 
fact, so far as essentials are concerned, we may say that no other 
conception is possible. The Christian philosophy of life and, 
therefore, of education is based on the teachings of Christ which 
are contained in the twofold deposit of Scripture and Tradition. 
The custodian and interpreter of this doctrine is the Church. To 
these sources the Christian teacher must go for an authoritative 
statement of the ultimate aim of education. Here, too, he must 
learn the truths which are to form the basic content of his in- 
structions; and in the school of the Divine Master and His 
Apostles he must become acquainted with the best methods of 
imparting this knowledge to the young. 

These are facts with which every Catholic teacher is familiar; 
but, like many other facts that should be of common knowledge, 
they often need restatement. Under the stress of modern educa- 
tional demands, when the teacher is expected to keep in touch 
with the advances of his profession, when experimental education 
holds the focus of attention, when new methods of instruction 
are introduced only to be discarded shortly in favor of some- 
thing more recent, when specialization is the order of the day, 
when eduactors are at variance as to the aims of education and 
cannot agree as to the content of the curriculum, when Catholic 
teachers are unavoidably drawn into the conflict of contending 
theories and divergent practices, it is well that they have recourse 
frequently to the abiding source of Light and Truth which is the 
Word of God. Here there is no uncertainty as to the aim of edu- 
cation; it is definitely stated. Here there is no question as to 
what knowledge is of most worth. Christ Himself has told us 
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this. Here the duties and responsibilities of the teacher are 
clearly laid down. Here the method of instructing others into 
justice is exemplified in the teaching of the Master. In a word, 
here is the Christian teacher’s philosophy of education. 

Some such ideas as these were in the mind of Dr. Fitzpatrick 
when he undertook the preparation of this volume and Catholic 
teachers will be grateful to him for the service he has rendered 
them in collecting and arranging the various texts of Holy Scrip- 
ture that bear most directly on the work of education. Other 
writers have indeed drawn abundantly from the pages of Holy 
Writ to establish the aim and content of Christian education 
and to illustrate the method Christ used in the teaching of 
religion; but, so far as the reviewer is aware, this is the first sys- 
tematic presentatioin, at least in English, of the New Testament 
in what may be called a pedagogical setting. As such it will be 
welcomed by our teachers, though it is doubtful whether the 
majority of them will agree with all the conclusions of the author 
or approve in toto his method of treatment. 

It seems to the reviewer that Dr. Fitzpatrick endeavors to 
prove too much. The ultimate aim of Christian education is 
undoubtedly stated in the New Testament, but Christian educa- 
tion recognizes a number of secondary aims for which it would 
be difficult to find scriptural authority. We might instance 
economic efficiency and the right use of leisure. The same is true 
of the curriculum. It serves no useful purpose to say or even 
to imply that the whole content of Christian education is to be 
found in the pages of the New Testament. Christ did not come 
to teach men science, or art, or literature; nor does His com- 
mand to teach all nations embrace these aspects of knowledge, 
except indirectly. The Divine commission is concerned princi- 
pally with religious and moral teaching and it is sufficient for the 
Church to demonstrate that her doctrine on these points is in 
absolute conformity with the teaching of Christ. So far as 
method is concerned, the Divine example may unquestionably be 
followed as embodying the most perfect knowledge of the human 
mind and of the processes by which it acquires knowledge; but 
this does not mean that the teacher can employ in every case 
and with every subject the method our Divine Lord used in the 
teaching of religion. 

Dr. Fitzpatrick does not, it is true, make any direct statement 
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to the effect that the whole structure of Christian education is 
to be found outlined in the pages of the New Testament; but 
somehow one gets this impression from the reading of his book. 
His transfer of modern educational terminology to the explana- 
tion of the Holy Scripture is particularly objectionable. The 
word “supervision,” for example, has a very definite connotation 
in educational literature. The present writer fails to see what 
advantage can come from applying this term to the divine 
guidance which the Holy Spirit exercises over the Church. We 
might say the same of other expressions. Christ is spoken of as 
the “Superintendent of Schools;” the Apostles are called the first 
“faculty ;” Peter, James and John are an “executive committee;” 
and the Last Judgment is the “final examination.” Such meta- 
phors strike the reviewer as being little short of puerile. They 
certainly do not add anything to the book. 
Epwarp B. Jorpan. 


A Daily Thought from the Writings of Mother Seton, by —_ 


B. Code, M.A., S.T.D. Emmitsburg: Sisters of Charity of 
Vincent de Paul, 1929. Price $1.25. 


In collections of poetry classified according to content for the 
guidance of students, it is true that there is some reference to the 
mystical in literature, namely: the works of Blake, the writings 
of Father Faber, and more varied publications such as the “Ox- 
ford Book of English Mystical Verse” et al. But such reference 
is vague at best; and this phase of literature, which influences 
to an unrecognized degree the emotions and morals of nations, is 
rarely accorded a definite place in the curriculum. 

With such an object in view, however, as the consideration in 
English classes of the part played by religion in literature, on 
popular opinion, and mass and individual conduct, the little 
volume, “A Daily Thought from the Writings of Mother Seton,” 
would be ideal either as a handbook for the teacher or as a text- 
book for the student. 

In the first place, the purity of style, the aptness of expres- 
sion, and most of all the effective use of words which character- 
ize the writings of Elizabeth Bayley Seton strike a deep and 
individual note in the sensibilities of the reader. This is due in 
great part to her sincerity. She does not stop at an appeal to 
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reason or a mental impression. When she speaks, the heart 
listens. And the majority of mankind is ruled by the heart. 

As to historical significance, the letters of this inspired au- 
thoress effected, notably during her life, and increasingly during 
the years since her death, the religious profession of many women, 
even the worldly and socially important. They were the pri- 
mary factor in the founding of a community which has made 
history in America. 

As an English textbook this volume could be used in the 
same way as all other books of quotations, words of wisdom, 
short sayings of various authors—all that large class of supple- 
mentary texts which form the ideal illustration of various 
points of rhetoric and tend to fix the question at issue firmly in 
the student’s mind. As a source to draw the daily quotation for 
the blackboard, it is both prolific and instructive. For memo- 
rizing, it is equally useful. A standard contributor of articles to 
one of the most influential newspapers in a large city & propos 
of the stint of memory work that is included in the curricula of 
our schools writes: “The test of such a bit of learning lies in its 
service. Suppose the evil days have come upon you and the 
days are long and lonely. Pain and sorrow and tribulation are 
your close acquaintances. Would you rather murmur ‘The 
Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want,’ or ‘I was once a barefoot 
boy’? With all our memorizing let us memorize enough of the 
Good Book to make a bulwark against despair. There are no 
nobler words in literature. . . .” This from the pen of a modern 
newspaper writer! 

Furthermore, as a lighter side to the serious instruction and 
dogma of the religion period, this little compilation would be in- 
valuable. It might be used at the discretion of the teacher to 
plant those little seeds of sanctity which are sown so plentifully 
and so beautifully between its covers, and which similarly could 
be dropped in an attractive and permanent form into the indi- 
vidual heart. For this purpose these extracts could be taken 
out of their present day-by-day grouping and rearranged by 
the teacher under such captions as Kindness, Mortification, Life, 
Death, Love, Eternity and so on. 

Aside from these specific uses there is the broad field of the 
writings in general of great personalities, so often used for 
school work, such as the much employed French volume “Let- 
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ters of Madame de Sévigné.” In this field the writings of 
Mother Seton should take their place eventually, a place won 
not only by the light of inspiration but also by the white flame 
of holiness. 

Sister M. Justine. 


Puppet Plays for Children, by Florence McClurg Everson. Chi- 
cago: Beckley-Cardy Company. 

This book contains five little Marionette and Silhouette plays 
which were written as an English project by pupils of the fourth 
and fifth grades. The fairy tales furnished the children with 
the plot and the characters. Cinderella, the Three Bears, the 
Brownies and Jack of the Beanstalk speak in fluent rhymes in the 
plays, and they act their parts to the perfection required of 
them by the youthful audiences for which they are intended. 

Eighteen photographs of scenes from the Marionettes make 
attractive illustrations for the book. The explicit directions for 
making, dressing, and wiring the puppets, and for maneuvering 
them in the performances are made clearer by simple outline 
drawings of parts. 

The book is unusual in its appearance and can not fail to 
attract the eye in search for the beautiful. The plays will ap- 
peal to the children and, because they were done by others of 
their own age level, they will urge them to emulate the success 
achieved by their equals. 

Sister M. Dominica, O.8.U., 
Louisville, Ky. 


General Business Science, by Lloyd L. Jones and Lloyd Bertschi, 
New York: The Gregg Publishing Company. 1930. Pp. 604. 
This text aims to give the students an understanding of the 

elementary principles of business, its customs and practices 

and thus provides a background for specialized business courses. 

The text contains thirty chapters or units and is well written 
and organized. As stated in the preface “. . . the first seven 
units of the text and the accompanying project material repre- 
sent a type of orientation course having only one major objec- 
tive—laying a firm foundation against a desirable background. 

The remaining units comprehend the application of the social 
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and economic knowledges and appreciations previously gained 
to business functions and services, clerical practices, and office 
procedures on a level with the occupational opportunities avail- 
able to students of junior high school age and on a level with their 
community experiences. . . .” 

At the end of each chapter, there are a number of interesting 
and practical projects which give the student an acquaintance 
and contact with everyday business activities and situations. 
Distributed throughout the book are a number of excellent tables, 
diagrams and other illustrations. 

The last two chapters are helpful since they deal with busi- 
ness terms and abbreviations, although the definition of some 
terms could be improved upon, e.g., “balance sheet,” p. 577, 
“ratio,” p. 578, and “payroll,” p. 583. 

-General Business Science, in the opinion of the reviewer, is a 
splendid text, and well adapted to the purpose of the introduc- 
tory course in the commerce curriculum of high schools. 

Pau J. Fitz Patrick. 


Books Received 
Educational 


Jutta, Sister Mary, O.S.F., M.A.; School Discipline and Char- 
acter. New York: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1930. Pp. 324. 

Odell, C. W., Ph.D.: Educational Measurement in High School. 
New York: The Century Co., 1930. Pp. xiv+641. Price $3.25. 

Park, Maxwell G.: A Problem Outline In Principles and Tech- 
niques of Educational Measurement. New York: The Century 
Co., 1930. Pp. 130. Price $1.60. 

Porter, Martha Peck: The Teacher in the New School. 

Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1930. Pp. xi+ 
312. Price $2.00. 

Pulliam, Roscoe: Extra Instructional Activities of the Teacher. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1930. Pp. 
vi+459. Price $2.50. 

Terry, Paul W.: Supervising Extra-Curricular Activities. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1930. Pp. xi+417. 
Price $3.00. 

Weber, Oscar F.: Problems in Public School Administration. 
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New York: The Century Co., 1930. Pp. xxxviii+726. Price 
$3.50. 


General 


Arrowood, Charles Flinn: Thomas Jefferson and Education in 
a Republic. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1930. 
Pp. xii+184. Price $1.75. 

Downey, Most Rev. Richard, Ph.D., D.D.: The Blessed Trin- 
ity. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. xi+90. Price 
$0.75. 

Dupuy, William Atherton: Our Plant Friends and Foes. 
Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1930. Pp.xiv-+277. Price 
$0.80. 

Gras, Félix, edited by Bertha Evans Ward: The Reds of the 
Midi. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1930. Pp. xli+394. Price 
$1.00. 

Hendrix, Rev. William F., 8.J.: Harry Brown at Barchester. 
New York: Benziger Brothers, 1930. Pp. 254. Price $1.75. 

Miller, Rev. B. V., Ph.D., D.D.: The Eucharistic Sacrifice. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. 93. Price $0.75. 

Poo, Nanky: Pudsy Kelly’s Gang. St. Columbans, Nebraska. 
The Society of St. Columban, 1930. Pp. 85. Price $1.00. 

Walsh, James J., M.D., Ph.D., Se.D.: What Civilization Owes 
to Italy. Boston: The Stratford Co., 1930. Pp. xi+360. Price 
$3.00. 


Textbooks 


Cooper, John M., D.D.: Religion Outlines For Colleges. Course 
III. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic Education Press, 1930. 
Pp. xiv+509. Price $1.80. 

Downer, Charles Alfred, Ph.D., Knickerbocker, William Ed- 
win, Ph.D.: A First Course in English. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 1930. Pp. xiii+-436. 

Foster, I. O., Ph.D., Seehausen, Paul, A.M.:Workbook to Ac- 
company Hayes and Moon’s Modern History. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. 176. Price $0.60. 

Hurd, A. E., Ph.D. Work Test Book in Physics. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. 148. Price $0.64. 

Laux, Rev. John, M.A.: Church History. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers, 1930. Pp. xix+620. Price $2.25. 
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Lockwood, Harriet R.: Practice Sheets in English Grammar 
and Punctuation With Tests and Key. New York: American 
Book Co., 1930. Pp. 190. 

Macklin, Sister Mary De Lourdes, M.A.: Interpretation of 
Hound of Heaven. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1930. Pp. 
viii+55. Price $0.64. 

McConathy, Osbourne; Miessner, W. Otto; Birge, Edward 
Bailey; Bray, Mabel E.: The Music Hour Fifth Book. New 
York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1930. Pp. 172. Price $0.88. 

Miltner, Charles C.; O’Grady, Daniel C.: Introduction to 
Metaphysics. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. 269. 
Price $2.25. 

Persing, Ellis C.; Hollinger, John A.: Elementary Science By 
Grades. Book Six. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1930. Pp. 
xiii+340. 

Persing, Ellis C.; Thiele, C. Lewis: Elementary Science By 
Grades. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1930. Pp. xiii+309. 

Seymour, F. Eugene, M.A., M.Ed.: Solid Geometry. New 
York: American Book Co., 1930. Pp. viii-+231. Price $1.28. 

Supervisory staff of the Summit Experimental School of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio: The Alpha Individual Arithmetics, Book Four. 
New York: Ginn & Co., 1930. Pp. vi+202. Price $0.48. 

Warde, Margaret: Biddy and Buddy’s Holidays. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1930. Pp. 166. Price $0.96. 

Wendt, Gerald; Smith, Oscar F.: Matter and Energy. Phila- 
delphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Inc., 1012 Walnut Street, 1930. 
Pp. xiv-+335. 

Pamphlets 


Office of Education Publications: Medical Education, Circular 
No. 19, 1930: Greenleaf, Walter J. Journalism, Circular No. 20, 
1930: Greenleaf, Walter J. 

Annuario della Universita Cattolica Del Sacro Cuore. Milano: 
Societa Editrice “Vita e Pensiero,” 1930. Pp. 370. 

Beiswanger, George W., Ph.D.: The Character Value of the 
Old Testament Stories. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa. 
Pp. 64. 

Boynton, Rev. Neil, S. J.: Blessed John Bosco. New York: 
Paulist Press, 401 W. 59th St. Pp. 31. 

Butler, Nicholas Murray: The One and the Many. New York: 
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Carnegie Endowment, Division of Intercourse and Education, 
405 W. 117th St. Pp. 18. 

Eberhard Faber Pencil Company: Painting With Pencils. 
New York: Brooklyn, 37 Greenpoint Ave. 

International Catholic Truth Society: Devotion in Honor of 
Our Blessed Lady—The Five Psalms. Brooklyn, N. Y.: 405- 
407 Bergen St. Pp. 20. 

Leaflet Missal: Mass on the Day of Burial. St. Paul, Minn.: 
224 Dayton Ave. Pp. 16. Price $30.00 per 1000. 

Lord, Daniel A., S.J.: The Months With Mary. St. Louis, 
Mo.: Queen’s Work Press, 3115 S. Grand Blvd. Pp. 48. Price 
$0.10. 

McKim, B. L.: We Are Moving Toward Armed Conflict. Inde- 
pendence, Mo.: B. L. McKim, 1013 West Waldo St. Pp. 16. 

National Soap Sculpture Committee: Creative Teaching Aids 
Geography Study. New York: 80 East 11th St. 

National Student Forum on the Paris Pact—A Project For 
the Study of a Highly Important Part of Our National and Inter- 
national Law. Washington, D. C.: 532 17th St., N. W. 

O’Brien, Rev. John J., M.A.: A Catechism of the Bible. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: International Catholic Truth Society, 407 Ber- 
gen St. Pp. 30. Price $0.05. 

Ryan, Rev. John A., 8.T.D.: Family Limitation and the 
Church and Birth Control. New York: Paulist Press, 401 W. 
59th St. Pp. 24. 

Sherman, L. A.: What is Education. Pittsburgh, Pa.: Henry 
C. Frick Educational Commission, Union Trust Bldg. Pp. 40. 

Sontag, P. J.,S.J.; Doyle, L. A., S.J.: Religions of the World— 
A Chart. St, Louis, Mo.: The Queen’s Work Press, 3115 S. 
Grand Blvd. 

Studios of Daprato Statuary Co.: Seventy Years of Progress 
in Ecclesiastical Art. Chicago, Ill.: 762-770 W. Adams St. 

Yates, James Anderson, Ph.D.: The Type of High School Cur- 
riculum Which Gives the Best Preparation For College. Lexing- 
ton, Ky.: University of Kentucky. Pp. 106. 

Charts 

Gates, Arthur I.; Huber, Miriam Blanton. The Work Play 
Books—Introductory Charts. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1930. 
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